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symptoms, febrile and inflammatory disorders, inflammation 
of the brain, nervous ee ee ee plexy, 
the inhalation of gases, or delirium tremens. Go! You are 
the mere offspring of a morbid sensibility, and only fools and 
sceptics have any belief in you!” 

“ But one word.” 

“Not a word; I know all your relations; there is Dr. 
Gregory’s old hag, who used to strike people with her 
eruich.” 

“My grandmother on my father’s side,” said the ghost, 
consequeutially. ‘“ Mother Shipton was my aunt.” 

“Sorry for 1, for she was nu great things. I’ve seen too 
many ghosts, sir, as some great person once said, ever to 
believe in them—a pack of rubbish. The man who believes 
in a ghost, | te!l you, ought to be sent to a hospital.” 

Tue quiet dittwwing ghost suggested “ Guy’s,” and smiled. 

“TZ kuow the ghost in the tamboured waistcoat, and the 
skeleton that looked between the bed-curtains and frightened 
the doctor,” said the Professor. 

“ Daren’t look behind you, though!” said the Polish ghost, 
in a nagging and malicious way. 

At Ubis sneer the ghost from Guy’s rubbed his knees harder 
than ever, and laugne? till he rocked again. 

“ Daren’t 1,” suid the doctor, and turned quietly round; 
then, snapping back again, and catching the gentleman from 
Poland siiding forward to try and pull his cout and frighten 
him, he deliberately snatched up his heavy ruler, and hit the 
Pole a rattling blow on his bare skull; at which the Pole 
grew angry, aud the friend from Guy’s laughed more than 
ever. 

“ How about Maupertui’s ghost? That’s a settler, I think,” 
said the Pole, steppicg back to a safe distance from the table, 
and thrusting in the remark spitefully. i 

“The mere fancy of a possible event. Remember the 
ghost that the captain sat down upon in the arm-chair, and 
then followed inw bed—eh! Hualloa! what! nota word to 
fing at a dog—what, quite chopfallen! Sur, I shall put you 
in my neXt lecture.” 

* Don’t, don’t!” said both ghosts,in a whining voice ; 
“ we'll go quietly away if you promise not to.” 

“Miserable impuswrs, begone! I know all your 
petty tricks—the voice that called Ductor Johnson— 
the young ensign who died of over-smoking at his 
Kitchemegur, and that same night went and terrified 
his poor sister, for no reason in the world, at No. 999, 
Gower-street. Bah!” 

“ But, my dear sir,@ moment’s patience; let me put one 
argument before you. Louk at the haunted houses in Great 
Britain, the rooms where no one Can be induced, ‘by even 
the bounuless wealth of the antipodes,’ to sleep; look at 
the clushiug of our chains, the wuile shrouds, the groans, 

e——" 

As the Polish skeleton here got out of breath, his lungs 
being evidenily out of order, the Professor slipped in aud 
continued his Lonest tirade. 

“Stuff abuut your haunted houses—noises, all rats and 
drauguis—unnatural deaths, bad sewers—the chains, rusty 
Weulnercocks—and all the rest, the tricks of deceiving 
servants, smugglers, or thieves,” 

Here the guvst from Poland shrugged h's shoulders and 
looked piteously at the ghost trom Guy’s; then both shruggea 
their shoulders noisily. 

“But tue wet eusign who comes and tells his sister he is 
drowned at Curchemavobvery, in the Madras Presidency ?” 

“Aul what about tae wet ensiga ?” said the ghost from 
Guy's, backing up his friend's query in a posing and rather 
hurt sort of a way. 

“ Curse the wet ensign! A frivolous sister, nervous with 
incessant late hours, too much eau de Cvlogne, and the 

rusul of a sensation novel, has spprehensivns about her 
Prosher in Lodia, eventually goes to sleep over the piano, and 
dreains she sees him dripping.” 

“ But she didu’t dream,” suid Poland. 

“No, she didn’t dream,” said Guy’s, resorting again to his 
eye-giuss. : 

* but 1 say she did,” said the Professor. 

“She vida’t.” 

“ She did.” 

“ Sue didn’t.” 

“But 1 attend her great-aunt, and I ought to know,” said 
the Professor. 

Tue skeleton from Guy’s here clenched his fist, but the 
ghost from Poland groaued. 

* Iv’s no use,” said Lhe latter. 

“ Not a bit,” said the former, 

“Ua my word of honour, my dear sir,” said the ghost 
from Polaud, trying once more, and laying his hand on the 
vacuiiy where his heart ought to have been, “ it was not a 
dream.” 

“J. was not a dream, on my conscience,” said Guy’s. 

“ Now look you here, gentlemen,” said the doctor, gettin 
red in the face, aud serivusly angry,“ I have borne this 
think long enough. I have proved to you both, that you don’t 
exist; why dou't you go civilly like genulemen?” (The 
doctor rather slurred the pronunciation of this word.) 
“You are iwpostors, scarecrows, mere bubbles; sir, vapour, 
thought. Beguune, or, I give you tuir notice, if you are not off 
in five minutes by that clock, [ will ring the bell, fire off a 
doubie-burrel guu, spring a rattle, throw open the front door, 
and alarm tbe street!” 

This tureat seemed to have a great effect on the two 
skeletons. Guy’s sat down and warmed his shin-bonesin a 
desponding manner, but on Poland touching his shoulder, 
they buth got me ani began to whisper in a violent and 
Agitated way. hey rere evidenuy going. . 
f The doctor fell suddenly into a deep sleep. He did not 
awake until Betsy Jane, the house maid came in to“ do” the 
room ut seven A.M. ‘uatfair vestal found the gas burning, 
and the doctor fast asleep in his arm chuir. 

io alluding to theeveat afterwards, Dr. Gaster’s friend 
always called that vision and sleep the result of “ over-study ;” 
but his enemies (und what great man is not troubled with 
such vermin?) called it “too much of Mrs, Fuz-Jones’s 
champagne.” ’ 

———_ ~~. —— 


VICTOR HUGO ON SHAKSPEARE. 


What with German transcendentalism and Freach mystic- 
ism, we Enylish ought in time to know something about our 
own Sbakspeare. Of course, we are naturally a very dull 
race, not worthy to have been gifted with such a genius; in- 
deed, the Germans have sumetimes had the modesty to say 
that Sbakspeure really beluags much more to them thao 
to us. Ot course, we were quile ignorant of the wonderful 
man who had veen bora in our midst until certain Teutonic 
critics, at the close Of last century, found out the fact, and in- 
4roduced to us our own deserted child. It is true that since 
Ahen we have become a litle more enlightened : still, our in- 








sular heaviness lingers obstinately, and France, moved with 
pity at the sight, is resolved to try Aer hand, for it is really sad 
that poor Williams—the “divine” offsvring of a great race of 
Beeotians—should be so scurvily treated in the land of his 
birtb. Behold, therefore, Monsieur-Herr Fechter—French- 
man and German in one—playing Hamlet, with new scenery 
and unheard-of spectral effects; Mdlle. Stella Colas acting 
Juliet, without comprehending the language that she utters ; 
and M. Victor Hugo writing a book about Shakspeare, with 
& running commentary on the universe in general, larger in 
bulk than the text on which it is embroidered. If, after this, 
we do not understand Shakspeare, the case is clearly hopeless. 
What more can possibly be done? Here is the author of “ Les 
Misérables,” fresh from a journey into the very depths and 
altitudes of the empyreen—newly arrived from all the Enti- 
ties and all the Inanities—with a volume about Sbakspeare in 
his hand; and he assures us English that Voltaire was wrong, 
and that Shakspeare was really a very great man: a litte 
“too English,” perhaps, and in truth sinning in this respect 
“so far as to partake ia a certain measure of the hypocrisies of 
& pretended national history” (whatever that may mean); yet, 
on the whole, wanting very little of being “ Europeaa,” aad 
peculiarly adapted for receiving the distinguished considera- 
tion of Feenbeee, inasmuch as—-probably foreseeing the 
wars of the Revolution—he calls France “the soldier of 
God.” If you wish to know the grounds of this faith in Wil- 
liams recently developed in France, open tbe book which M 

Hugo has just snatched for you out of the absss ot his mental 
consciousness, and you will learan—besides a little about every- 
thing, from Chaos to the new empire in Mexico—one or two 
things about Shakspeare which, we will be bound to say, you 
never suspected befure; as, for instance, that “ Macbeth is 
hunger, the hunger of ten monsters, which is always possible 
in man,”—that “ Othello is the night,” who, “ wishing to kill, 
does so with a pillow,’—and that Cordelia expresses “maternity 
of the daughter towards the father.” How great should beour 
knowledge of Shakspeare after such revelations! 

Seriously speaking, this book of M. Hugo’s is an imperti- 
nence. It is more than that; itis a pretence. The author 
was apparently desirous of expoundiag some of his transcen- 
dental thoughts about Liberty, Progress, Democracy, the 
Ideal, the Absolute, &c., and seems to have considered that 
he could more readily gain the attention of the English 

ublic by tacking to his visions the name of Shakspeare. 
The real hero of the work is M. Victor Hugo—the real subject 
what he thought “ forty years ago,” and what he thinks now. 
Shakspeare is a mere episode in a volume which bears his 
name as its hero. You might cut him out like an excrescence, 
and the book would show no sign of having been maimed. 
M. Hugo has a mind to let the world, and more especially the 
English people, kaow what he thinks about mystical Pantheism 
aad French Demucracy; and he chooses Shakspeare for a 
stalking-horse. No doubt, Pantheism and Democracy are 
two of the most serious facts of the age. They are forms of 
Opinion about which, whether we agree or disagree with them, 
much that is profoundly interesting, grand, and noteworthy, 
may be said. But why fastea them upoa Shakspeare, who 
was neither a mystical Pantheist nor a French democrat? 
Let us discuss them by all means; but not upon a false pre- 
tence, M. Hugo says that his book (which he admits ought 
rather to be called “ Apropos to Sharspeare,” though even 
that would not be a fit title) was written with the desire of 
introducing to the English public his son’s translation of our 
great dramatist; but, if so, why go so far afield?. Is his son’s 
translation so great an event that the whole universe must be 
reviewed apropos to it? Was not Shakspeare alone sufficient 
pedestal for “ the new transletion,” but M. Hugo must needs 
make it higher by piling up Homer, Job, Zschylus, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Lucretius, Juvenal, Tacitus, St. John, St. Paul, Dante, 
Rabelais, and Cervantes; the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, and 
the Edda; Omar, Luther, and Voltaire ; Pythagoras, Socrates, 
and Plato; Cromwell, Washington, and Garibaldi; the crimes 
of Russia and the wrongs of Poland; the Entium Ens and 
the French Revolution? M. Hugo states, in his first chapter, 
that when he and his son, twelve years ago, landed in Jersey, 
as exiles from France, they sat one gloomy November day 
listening to the roaring of the wind and the sea. “ All at 
once the son raised his voice, and asked the father, ‘ What 
thinkest thou of this exile?’ ‘That it will belong.” ‘How 
dost thou reckon to fill it up? The father answered, ‘I shall 
look on the Ocean’” with a capital O). The son, without 
being disrespectful, seems to have thought this rather a lazy 
way of filliog up the leisure of a long exile; so, on being 
questiuned as to his own projects, he replied, “I shall translate 
Shakspeare.” The fruit of that resolution has recently been 
given to the world; and the father, tired of looking on the 
ocean, thinks his son’s performance a good opportunity for 
foisting on the English public his notions of things in general, 
under a colourable pretext of writing a dissertation on 
Shakspeare in particular. 
In the earlier part of this strange volume, some twenty 
pages are devoted to a slight sketch of Shakspeare’s life. 

ater in the work, about fifty pages (with considerable digres- 
sions) are given to the criticism of a few of the poet’s plays. 
Add to these some twenty or thirty pages scattered up and 
down the book, and you have all, with the exception of a 
casual allusion or two, often violently dragged in, that can be 
held in any way to apply to Shakspeare, out of a volume of 
866 pages. The rest is devoted to the enunciation of M. Hu- 
go’s ideas in politics and religion. We should the less object 
to the trick by which we are taken in if fhe small portion as- 
signed to Shakspeare were at all worthy of the subject. But 
this is very far from being the cise. Setting apart a few pas- 
sages of gorgeous oratory, the criticism is a mere wash of senti- 
mentelism, shallowness, and pretence; and the biographical 
sketch is only remarkable for crowding within a small com- 
puss an incredible amount of impertinent assumption and 
downright ignorance. M. Hugo records as facts the merest 
traditions ; he professes to tell us the exact time, occasion, and 
manner, of Shakspeare’s and Anne Hathaway’s imprudence; 
he asserts that the poet “ put aside” his wife, of which there 
is no proof; he relates without the slightest misgiving the ill- 
authenticated and doubtful story of his holding horses at the 
playhouse door, and adds the remarkable statement that “ this 
business of taking care of horses at_ the doors existed in Lon- 
don tn the last century, and it formed then a kind of small band 
or corps that they called ‘Shakspeare’s boys ;’” he describes 
the stage contrivances of Elizabeth’s days (which, no doubt, 
were simple and uncouth i by quoting the devices of 
the clowns in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” when play- 
ing “ Pyramus and Thisbe ;” he says that the mise en scéne in 
that mock drama was “a gloomy anticipation of Dante;” he 
atfirms—we know not upon what ground—that Sbakspeare’s 
first play was “ Pericles,” and that “he used to write on fly- 
ing sheets ;” he repeats, as if it were a certainty, the scan- 


dalous story about Shakspeare gnd Mrs. Davenant; he hints 


that in 1633 the dramatist was in difficulties, and compelled to 
mortgage his house at Stratford, tho 


ugh all that we know of his 





he avers that Queen Elizabeth never took any notice of 
Shakspeare, though there is good reason to believe that she 
recognized both him and his plays; he implies that Dryden 
depreciated his a predecessor, whereas it is well known 
that he enthusiastically eulogised him; and he gives us to un- 
derstand—in the face of facts with which all cultivated Eng- 
lishmen are well acquainted—that it was Voltaire’s raillery 
which stimulated us into taking some notice of our chief poet, 
who up to that time had lain under a cloud of obscurity! §o 
much for M. Hugo’s facts; his opinions he has a right to, 
though they lean him to regard Ben Jonson as “ an indifferent 
comic poet,” and Malone as “an imbecile.” What we object 
to is the fact of a man so ignorant of all things English pre- 
suming to instruct us about our literature and our national 
characteristics. For M. Hugo undertakes to patronize, not 
only Shaks , but Shakspeare’s country. His magnificent 
condescension to us is something prodigious. He will not 
flatter us—oh, no! “England is egotistical: egotism is an 
island” (yes, and a continent too, sometimes). We are un- 
pleasantly like Carthage, which was only the “ city of mat- 
ter ;” but Shakspeare has made us less so. ‘“ Shakspeare mo- 
difies the English visage, and makesit beautiful.” Shakspeare 
and Wilberforce prove—what, we euppose, stands in great 
need of being proved against suspicious appearances to the 
contrary—that England has a “latent tenderness.” Yet she 
is Puritanical too. “A certain celibacy constitutes all the 
genius of England.” Her type is the proud, magnanimous, 
hypocritical, great, pedantic, haughty, abie, prudish, and au- 
dacious Queen Elizabeth. “On the whole, a remarkable 
Queen and an admirable nation.” And so (vide Dedication) — 
* As 4 land illustrious and free I admire her, and as an asylum 
I love her.” Are we babies, to be caught by such sugar-plums 
as these? For our parts, we prefer the honest virulence of 
the Marquis de Boissy. 

But, it M. Hugo patronises England, he slavers Shakspeare. 
He gesticulates and avtitudinises before him, as a Buddhist 
before his idol. Worse than that, he endeavours to convert this 
healthy poet of the daylight—this delineator of human nature 
apart from theories—into a preacher of mystical symbolisms, 
a3 cloudy and uureal as those of the critic himself. We have 
already alluded to M. Hugo’s eccentricities about Othello: we 
will here quote a paragraph or two, that the reader may see 
we have not misstated the facts :— 

“ Now what is Othello? He is night. An immense fatal 
figure. Night is amorous of day. Darkness loves the dawn. 
The African adores the white woman. Desdemona is Othel- 
lo’s brightness and frenzy! * * * * Iago near Othello is 
the precipice nepr the landslip. ‘ This way!’ he says in a low 
voice. The snare advises blindness. The being of darkness 
guides the black. Deceit takes upon itself to give what light 
may be required by night. Jealousy uses falsehood as the 
blind man his dog. Iago the traitor, opposed to whiteness 
and candour, Othello the negro, what can be more terrible! 
These ferocities of the darkness act in unison. These two in- 
carnations of the eclipse comprise together, the one roaring, 
the other sneering, the tragic suffocation of light. 

“ Sound this profound thing. Othello is the night, and being 
night, and wishing to kill, what does he take to slay with? 
Puison? the club? the axe? the knife? No, the pillow. To 
kill, is to lull to sleep. Shakspeare himself perhaps did not 
take this into account. The creator sometimes, almost un- 
known to himself, yields to his type, so much is that type a 
power. And it is thus that Desdemona, spouse of the man 
Night, dies stifled by the pillow, which has had the first kiss, 
and which has the last sigh.” 

“ Which has had the first kiss; and which has the last sigh.’’ 
There, young ladies, just come from boarding-school! there 
is Something for you! Sweetly pretty, isn’t it? It is not al- 
ways that M. Hugo writes in a style fit for young ladies to 
read ; but thia is quite in your way. Now, see how much we 
have failed to discern in »ur great man, owing to our island 
heaviness. Othello is the night, and so he kills with a pillow. 
“ Shakspeare himself perhaps did not take this into account.” 
No, perhaps not; but then, with all his greatness, he was an 
islander. Instructed by continental critics, we shall by- 
aaste know more about him than he knew about him- 
ge 

It is doubly regrettable that M. Hugo should indulge in 
these fooleries, because he can, when he pleases, write with 
eloquence, poetry, discrimination, and power. Witness the 
following passage, of which it may truly be said, that a few 
more such, in place of windy turgidities on subjects that have 
no connection with Shakspeare, would have made for this 
volume a reputation even in dull England :— 

“Shakspeare has no reserve, no discretion, no limit, no 
blank. What is wanting in him is that he wants nothing. No 
box for savings, no fast-day with him. He overflows like ve- 
getation, like germination, like light, like flame. Yet it does 
not hinder him from thinking of you, spectator or reader, from 
preaching to you, from giving you advice, from being your 
friend, like any other kind-hearted La Fontaine, and from 
rendering you small services. You can warm your hands at 
the conflagration he kindles. 

“Othello, Romeo, Iago, Macbeth, Shylock, Richard IIT., 
Julius Cesar, Overon, Puck, Ophelia, Desdemona, Juliet, Ti- 
tania, men, women, witches, fairies, souls, Shakspeare is the 
grand distributor, take, take, take; all of yon! Do you want 
more? Here is Ariel, Parolles, Macduff, Prospero, Viola, Mi- 
randa, Caliban. More yet? Here is Jessica, Cordelia, Cressida, 
Portia, Brabantio, Polonius, Horatio, Mercutio, Imogene, Pan- 
darus of Troy, Bottom, Theseus. Hece Deus, it is the poet, he 
offers himself, who will have me? he gives, scatters, squan- 
ders himself: he is neverempty, Why? He cannot be. Ex- 
haustion with him is impossible. There is in him something 
of the fathomless. He fills up again, and spends himself, then 
recommences. He is the bottomless tuo of genius....,.. His 
poetry has the sharp perfume of honey made by the vagabond 
bee without a hive. Here prose, there verse ; all forms, bein 
but receptacles for the idea, suit him. This poetry weeps an 
laughs. The English tongue, a language little formed, now 
assists, now harms him, but everywhere the deep mind 
gushes forth translucent. Shakspeare’s drama proceeds with 
a kind of distracted rhythm; it is so vast that it staggers; 
it has and gives the vertigo; but nothing is so solid as this 
excited grandeur. Shaks , shuddering, has in bimself the 
winds, the spirits, the philters, the vibrations, the fluctuations 
of transient breezes, the obscure penetration of effluvia, the 
great unknown sap. Thence his agitation, in the depth of 
which is repose. It ® this agitation in which Goethe is want- 
ing, wrongly praised for his impassiveness, which is inferiori- 
PRS -Sbakspeare, like all Faye poets, like all great 
things, is absorbed by a dream. His own vegetation astounds 
him; bis own tempest appals him. It seems at times as if 
Shai terrified Shakspeare. He shudders at his own 
depth. This is the sign of supreme intellects. It is his own 
vastness which sbakes him aud imparts to him unaccountable 
huge oscillations. There is no genius without waves. An in- 
vage it may be. He has the wildness of the virgin 





‘then @ prosperous gentleman ; 


latter years proves that he was 





forest ; he has the intoxication of the high sea, 
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This is unquestionably very brilliant writing j and some 
es of equal magnificence with respect to Homer, Job, 
Zschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Lucretius, might be quoted. 
But for every page of sterling matter we have fifty of vapid 
and diffuse raving. As in all authors who give themselves up 
to the intoxication of the Pantheistical idea, M.Hugo’s writings 
at times kindle with a sort of fierce, maniacal poetry, flaming 
out of the heart of nature, and seeming to s r between 
the drunkenness of the senses and the frenzy of religious exul- 
tation. It is such poetry as the Corybantes might have sung 
as they leapt and tore themselves before the altar of Cybele, 
or as Orpheus might have chanted in the woods of Thrace. 
Some one has called Spinoza—certainly the greatest Pan- 
theist of the modern world—“a God-drunken man.” The 
same might be said of M. Victor Hugo. But these ecstacies 
are perpetually giving place to the French love of epigram, 
smartness, and prettiness. M. Hugo now and then rushes 
into space on wings of fire, and half appals you by the voice 
which he flings out of the void; but the next moment he 
pelts you with a shower of bon-dons. Even when he worships 
he grimaces. He would point an antithesis on entering the 
Holy of Holies, and is ready at any moment to reduce the 
mightiest of questiuns to the neatest of sp aaiqeee It is diffi- 
cult not to believe that such a writer Gares more for effect 
than for truth; and to adopt the affirmative of that proposi- 
tion is the only explanation that can be offered for M. Hugo 
giving the name of Shakspeare to a book in which Shak- 
speare is a parenthesis, and M. Hugo himself the main idea. 





THE STORY OF MAJOR STRANGEWAYS. 


A very extraordinary criminal investigation took place in 
the time of the Commonwealth, of which the chief facts have 
been handed down in the Harleian Miscellany (vol. iy.). In the 
following narrative we have kept strictly to the circumstances 
of the case: 

An old oak-panelled room—dusky, yet lustrous—rises be- 
fore our sight out of the darkness of more than two centuries 
ago. A sense of far-reaching silence out of doors seems to in- 
dicate that the house to which this room belongs is situated 
somewhere in the country ; and the fire-arms, whips, cudgels, 
foxes’ heads, and stags’ antlers, suspended over the mantel- 
piece, tend to confirm the impression thus produced. Huge, 
solid logs of wood, which have burned to an intense red, fill 
the great gap of the fireplace; and from the centre of this 
sleepy brightness comes, every now and then, when some of 
the smaller lozs tumble together noiselessly, scattering their 
grey and stealthy ashes underneath, a sudden shaft of flame, 
which seems to lift the darkness of the room like a heavy pall, 
and, betore it dies away, is reflected all down the panels of the 
opposite side, as in a row of shadowy mirrors. 

In the silence of this chamber, thus rendered dimly visible, 
two persons are sitting—a brother and a sister. The man, 
Major Strangeways, is a rough soldier, who has now settled 

down to the peaceful occupation of farming some land left him 
by his father, of whose will the major’s sister, being the elder 
ot the two, is executrix. Hitherto they have lived together 
happily ; but as we observe them now, in the fluctuating light 
of the fire, we see that there is some quarrel between them. 
The aspect of the man is wild and threatening; that of the 
woman, quiet and subdued—somewhat alarmed indeed, but 
firm. Presently, their conversation, which has been broken 
off for a time, is resumed; and then we gather that the sister 
has consented to marry a certain Mr. Fussell, a lawyer, and 
that the brother disapproves of the match. He is loud and 
coarse in his language, taking no heed of what is due to the 
susceptibility of a woman’s mind ; but on the face of that wo- 
man we see written the records of a love which cannot falter, 
and which knows it must not yield. We behold the violent 
and fiery man writhing in his passion, as though he were an 
agony to himself, and the woman remaining calm and stead- 
fast, because she knows that she is true. 

He is endeavouring to persuade her to break her engage- 
ment; butin vain. At length he rises from his seat, and de- 
clares with an oath that, if ever his sister marries Mr. Fussell, 
he will kill him, either in his chamber or elsewhere. A look 
of speechless horror comes upon the face of the sister, and 
contrasts, in its stillness and rigidity, with the fluctuating pas- 
sions which agitate the features of the man ; and, as we glance 
’ alternately at both, a dimness passes over the scene, and it 

has vanished. 

Some months elapse before we again see the principal 
figures in this drama. The brother and sister have parted, 
and in so doing have disagreed about the division of their 
property. The sister is by this time married; and Mr. Fus- 
sell, her husband, has, in consequence of these disagreements, 
entered into law proceedings against Strangeways. The for- 
mer has come up to London, in order to attend personal] 
to the litigations; and, like his shadow, Strangeways follows 
him. 

Another room rises to our sight—a town room, as we infer 
from its dipginess, and from the noise of the great city’s life 
which falls upon our ears. In this room we behold the law- 
yer, Fussell, seated at a table covered with papers. He has 
pen and ink before him, and is continually making notes, and 
turning over, in an anxious and thoughiful way, the docu- 
ments that lie scattered about. He is so absorbed in his oc- 
cupation that, although the table at which he sits is close 
against the windows, he never glances out: otherwise, he 
might perhaps observe that half-shrouded figure at the win- 
dow of the house immediately opposite; for the street (like 
almost all Loudon streets at that period, the Great Fire not 

_ having yet come to clear the way for a more modern style of 
building) is very narrow, and it is no difficult task for a man 
to louk trom his own casement into the dark, cave like rooms 
on the other side of the way, with their winking little lattice. 
windows, glancing like evil eyes below the overhanging brows 
of the upper stories. Not that the figure is very conspicuous ; 
for it lurks to a great degree behind the curtains, and is ey.- 
dently not there for pblicity. Beyond saying that the form 
is that of a man, the most intimate friend could not venture 
an opinion ; for the whole face, as well as much of the body, 
is hiddeu by the curtain. But, whatever he may be, one can- 
not look long at him, in his muffled obscurity, without a feel- 
ing of horror—the whole aspect is so crouching, cat-like, and 
dead! 


The lawyer, however, sees nothing of this. He is deep in 
his papers, thinking of his fierce brother in-law, Strangeways 
and planning how he shall defeat his claims. Very profoun 
is he iu these matters, his whole intellectual existence being 
quite absorbed in their contemplation. To him, at the present 
moment, there is nothing else in all this boundless universe 
worthy of meditation; and yet he is standing on the very 
brink of that abyss into which all such temporary arrange- 
ments are being continually swept, and reduced to naught. 
et dososnet the Chaney Repen naeyre Fe, He watch on 


Nevertheless, temporary arrangements must be attended to, 
in this temporary state of being; so the lawyer works on. 

Suddenly there is the’ report of a musket; a pane of glass 
in the window beneath which Mr. Fussell is sitting, is shat- 
tered ; and at the same instant the lawyer fails back from his 
chair, with two death-wounds from two bullets through his 
body. The temporary arrangemeuts are at an end with him. 
Looking instinctively to the window of the opposite house, 
we see the grey smoke curling lazily away from there. But 
the figure of the shrouded man has vanished, like a Fate 
fulfilled. 

The murder makes a great sensation all over town, and 
everybody is wondering how it can have been committed, and 
who can be the assassin. Poor Mrs. Fussel] has a double 
grief to bear: the loss of her husband, and the suspicions 
which in her mind cannot fail to attach themselves to her 
brother. These suspicions getting abroad, Strangeways is 
arrested ; but, as there is no direct evidence against him, some 
must be sought. The magistrates of those days are no flip- 
pant scoffers at what irreverent wits are wont to call the 
lingering superstitions of the dark ages. They are not infected 
with the spirit of an audacious philosophy. They are grave, 
elderly, retrospective men ; fond of what is based on authority 
and prescription; full of a religious veneration for their 
great-grandfathers. A method of obtaining indubitable testi- 
mony is in their power, and they will make use of it. Let 
the prisoner, on the day of the inquest, be conveyed to the 
room where the body ties; and let him be made to take his 
dead brother-in-law by the hand, and to touch his wounds; 
for, according to an old opinion, there are certain particles 
belonging to our mortal frame which, “ when hurried from 
the actions of vicality by a violent death, do, as endeavouring 
to revenge their wrongs, fly in the face of the murderer, and, 
though in such minute parts as are too subtle for the observa- 
ticn of sense, keep still hovering about him, and, when he is 
brought to touch the murdered body which was their former 
habitation, by the motion of sympathy call from the sally-ports 
of life some of those parts of life which yet remain within it ;’* 
the resuJt being that the wounds will commence bleeding 
afresh. Therefore let the prisoner be taken under a strong 
guard before the honourable coroner and jurymen. 

Again we stand in the room where Mr. Fussell was mur- 
dered. The dead body lies, covered with a white sheet, upon 
a table; and the jurymen, who have just been viewing it, are 
standing round. To them enters Major Strangeways, hand- 
cuffed aud guarded, and is straightway ordered, in the name 
of the law, to take the corpse by the hand, and to touch the 
wounds. The cloth is thrown back, and he does so—with a 
visible shudder, as they all think, passing over his whole 
frame ; but the blood about the ragged bullet-holes has grown 
thick and black, and it does not start to sudden redness, nor 
flow forth to meet the manacled hand that rests upon it. To 
the confusion of all great-grandfathers, and the discomfiture 
of hereditary wisdom, the experiment is a manifest failure; 
unless, indeed, the prisoner should in fact be innocent. But, 
although all present would have hailed the success of the at- 
tempt as an incontestable proof of the man’s guilt, they will 
not accept its failure as any sign of the contrary. So Strange- 
ways i3 led into an adjoining chamber, to be present during 
the inquest. His face is very pale and grave, and his lips are 
very white; but there is a certain confidence in his manner, 
which did not exist when he was brought in, and which is 
probably induced by the negative result of the ordeal he has 
just passed through. 

Befure any witnesses are called, and before the court ad- 
journs to the inquest.room, the foreman of the jury stands up, 
and says he has a proposal to make; which is to the effect 
that all the gunsmiths’ shops in London and the suburbs 
should be visited, with a view to ascerta‘ning what muskets 
had been lent or sold on the day of the murder, as a clue 
might thus possibly be obtained, by which the perpetrator 
might be discovered. Thereupon one of the jurymen, who is 
himself a gunsmith—a Mr. Holloway—observes : “ Gentlemen, 
the thing is not to be done with any amount of diligence, on 
account of the great number of my trade in and about Lon- 
don. Besides, several may have lent guns on that day, and 
yet not to the murderer of Mr. Fussell. Indeed, I myself lent 
one, though I do not know to whom.” 

Here the coroner interposes: “ Let the musket which was 
found in the prisoner’s possession when he was taken be pro- 
duced, and shown to Mr. Holloway.” The weapon is brought 
forward, and handed to the gunsmith, who examines it 
closely. By the Lord, he thinks he recognises it! Yes, he is 
now very sure that he does, by reason of a certain mark which 
distinguishes this from other guns in his shop. Beyond a 
doubt, this is the very musket he lent on the murning of the 
murder; be can swear to it. 

He lays it down with an expression of awe and wonder, 
which passes from face to face of every one in the room. 
And while they are gazing at each other silently, they hear 
the prisoner, in a loud, strange voice, exclaiming from the in- 
ner chamber that the hand of God isin the matter, and that 
he is guilty. 

The room grows indistinct to our sight; the coroner, jury- 
men, and constables (obliged to acknowledge, mentally, that 
their great grandfathers might possibly in some small matters 
be in -y wrong), pass from the scene, and the scene itself is 
changed. ; 

For now we behold Major Strangeways standing at the bar 
of the Old Bailey, this 24th of February, 1659. He is charged 
with murder, and, on being required to plead, replies that he 
will do so only on condition uf being allowed to die the same 
death as his brother-in-law, in the event of his being found 
guilty; but that, if this be refused, he will refrain from plead- 
ing, and thus, according to the law as it then stood, preserve 
his estates, to bestow them upon his friends, instead of suffer- 
ing them to pass to the Crown. However, the law in those 
days was not to be lightly balked of anything it might consi- 
der its due. It dealt much in revenge and torture; was not 
calm and dignified, but irritable, petulant, full of perpetual 
references to brute violence and rage. Does the prisoner 
persist in his determination? Yea, then, since he isso hardy, 
there is a way of trying his fortitude, of which he shall not 
lack a specimen. The wisdom of the before-mentioned ances- 
tors is again brought into operation, for they bave happily 
transmitted to their posterity, as to children incapable of 
managing their own affairs,a mode of punishing such stiff- 
necked criminals. Hearken to the Lord Chief Justice Glynn: 

“The prisoner shall be put into a mean house, stopped from 
any light, and be laid upon his back, with his body bare ; and 


d his arms shall be stretched forth with a cord, the one to the 


one side, and the other to the other side, of the prison, and in 
like manner shall his legs be used ; and upon his body shall 
be laid so much iron and stone as he can bear,and more; and 
the first day shall he have three morsels of barley-bread, and 
the next shall he drink thrice of the water in the next chan- 


* Account of the case in the Harleian Miscellany. Bacon, in 
his Natural History (Century X., par. ms the same 
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opinion, spparently with some degree of belief in its truth. 





nel to the prison-door, but no spring or fountain water: and 
this shall be his fees gray till he lie.” 

How now? Does he falter? Will he plead? No. He 
answers the judge with a look of sullen pride and resolution, 
and is borne away. 7 

Another change of scene, and we stand, a few morzings 
later, in the Old Bailey Press Yard, so called from its being 
the place where refractory crimiuals used to be subjected to 
the terrible peine forte et dure—* the strong and hard pain.”* 
Several persons are standing about this dismal yard, closed in 
by high prison walls, from which the narrow strip of sky above 
looks alien and far off. The sheriffs are here, in all the so 
lemrity of their robes and chains; for the work of torture, 
as by law estublished, must be conducted cereinoniously. 
Some officers from the adjacent Newgate are here also; as 
well as three or four gentlemen in deep black clothes, who 
support another gentleman in their midst. These latter are 
Major Strangeways and his friends, who, notwithstanding the 
nejinousness of the criminal’s offence, have gathered round 
him in this last bitter trial, and will not desert him in bis 
agonies. From them he is delivered to the sheriff, who con- 
duct him to a dungeon on one side of the yard, his friends 
following clasely. In the obscure light of this cell we see a 
heavy wooden framework, of a triangular shape, lying upgn 
the floor; and beside it are several irun weights. 

We now hear one of the sheriffs speaking: “ If the prisoner 
has any arrangements to make, or wishes to go through any 
devotions, he must do so quickly, for the time is growing 
short.” He answers that he wishes to say his prayers, and he 
requests his friends to join him. Presently, a murmur of sub- 
dued voices is heard in that stony place; and then, after a 
brief pause, the criminal says that he is ready. At the same 
moment he takes off a long mourning cloak, and exhibits 
himself clothed from head to foot in a white garment, which, 
answering to his colourless face and lips, gives him a solemn, 
almost spectral, appearance. But otherwise he is altered for 
the better. His violence has given place to a quiet and grave 
bearing, aid his eyes have somethirg of the prophetic gran- 
deur of death. 

The terrible instrument (purposely constructed with a view 
to pressing on the region of the heart, and so expediting 
death, for in this, as in other respects, the severity of the sen- 
tence is mitigated) 1s now placed on the breast of the sufferer, 
and the signal previously agreed to for laying on the weights 
is given. “Lord Jesus, receive my soul !’ 

urn away your heads, for this is no fit sight for human 
eyes! Has no one got a sheet to throw over that face which 
passes from white to black so quickly, and changes every 
minute? Lay on more weights, that he may die the sooner! 
These are too light. More weights! 

There are no more weights to be had. The sufferer is a 
strong man, who fights a desperate fight with death, and can 
bear more than most persons. In this extremity, his friends 
mount upon the press, and add their own weight to the wood 
and iron: averting their faces from his face, and remaining 
there for several minutes. 

Enough! All is over. Gentlemen, you may stand down. 
Officers, remove the press, and the thing that lies beneath it; 
for the heart of Major Strangeways is crushed, and the wis- 
dom of our ancestors is once more apparent. 





BADEN VANITY FAIR. 
L—THE FAIR. 


There is a small pale-green handy-book to be purchased in 
those fascinating little towns which are ruled over by a king 
and corporation of card dealers and wheel turners,—which is 
kindly meant for the assistance of such young novices as are 
anxious to contribute to the health and prosperity of the lit- 
tle State in question. The little pale handy-book is adorned 
with a characteristic emblem representing an attractive god- 
dess, seated with some discomfort on a large wheel, and from 
each hand is showering a stream of gold. Over her is the de- 
vice “Gluck gedenke mein!” or in French, “ Favorise 
moi !” 

This should surely be the coat of arms for all those plea- 
sant little free towns of iniquity. ‘There could be no shame 
in this handsome public acknowledgment to the thriving 
branch of industry which furnishes their otnerwise delicate 
systems with a rich tide of good sound blood and nutriment 
—in the shape of thalers, and guilders, and Napoleons, and a 
copious stream of florins. The tribe of noble Dukes and 
Landgraves who batten on this spoil, might at least pay this 
commerce the compliment of quartering upon their illustrious 
shields, some such little emblem as acard “ proper,” or a rou- 
lette wheel “ sinister,” and have at least one supporter, a 
croupier “rampant.” These pleasant little colonies, dotied 
now very sparingly over the Continent, are the most curious 
of all continental features. They are, indeed, anachronisms; 
and are legacies from the good old days of Divine Right and 
Holy Alliances, and that universal rottenness as of unripe 
fruit, gorgeously covered over and varnished, and even “ ena- 
melled,” which all shrank and shrivelled away en masse at 
the French Revolution. In the old memoirs these are found 
to be part of the fashionable programme, when kings and no- 
bles repaired, and drank of the healing waters, and played 
their little game of state over aguin. But now their days are 
numbered. No more are likely to come into existence, and 
they will gradually die out like the members of a Tontine 
Societ E , 

oe A junior of all, strong in all the gaiety and impetu- 
osity of youth, bas been often sketched in many jcurnals. But 
there is yet another little city of entertainment, living on cards 
and numbers, which is far more seductive, has an older and 
more rococo flavour, and bas such distinct features as to pre- 
clude any danger of going over any of the same ground. This 
is not Spa, that genteel and pretty gangrene which good King 
Leopold—Nestor of Sovereigns, as he is fushionably called— 
unaccountably tolerates among his rude, honest, toiling, and 
pastoral children; nor is it yet Wiesbaden. We swoop down 
from Paris, along the railway, wnose guards and porters are 
all labelled and ticketed “ Est,” down to that odd composite 
city of Strasburg, where French and German “livers” are 
mixed together in this genuine sort of Strasburg pie, where 
on this side of the platform the neat French guard, trim, clean, 
and gentlemanly, whose uniform fits him, without a seam 
(there are elegans even among railway guards) comes and ga- 
thers the tickets; and on the other, a burly German, pink- 
cheeked, and tightly-belted, points you out your carriage on 
his Eisenbahn—down farther still, of a sudden, into regions of 
tobacco smoke first, second, third, and of all classes, with every 
carriage crowded, and passengers made to sit close, and every 
passenger, in odd caps, and generally shabby clothing, and 
adorned with great pipes. Where, too, the electric wires seem 


* This form of erty ay — sue = tions, continued in 
until near the middle of the century. 
me See, for this sort of life in the Tat century, the pleasant 
“ Amusomens de Spa.” 
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to be supported on the branches of old twisted dinner chan- 
delierg, much in fashion at the beginning of this century ; and 
where too, the points-men wear white linen coats and com- 
mon black hats, bound heavily with brass; where, too, the 
stations seem to have the air of Swiss chalets translated, and 
show poles and balconies and trellis work of yellow varnished 
‘wood, and are hidden io green creeping plants; where, too, 
out of the stations look forth men ia Lincoln-green, more or 
less fat, wearing swords, and broad-brimmed waggoaers’ hats, 
like the Bersaglieri of Turin; where, too, get in and out at 


many stations, men with hussar fur caps, bound with gold | trés 


cord, and short jackets, who are not soldiers but peasants; 
and men, with long black velvet coats or mantles, split up the 
back, but who from wearing such a uniform upon a fierce 
broiling day om reasonably be taken for soldiers ; and wo- 
men in black silk, and something like two stiff black-silk fans 
laced point to point in their hair as a becoming head-dress. 
ashort half-hour the whole has changed—scene, actors, 
and decorations. Now the Eisenbahn has wound itself gently 
into a new order of country, not customarily thus visited, 
into a wilderness of glens and glades, all gorgeously draped 
and wooded, with layers of mountains. Now as it were be- 
tween the green knees of contiguous hills, getting further and 
further on, and all the while ascending steadily. And finally, 
the vulgar, screaming, bustling, rail-world being left long be- 
hind, we wind up at last to this enlarged chalet, open at both 
sides, halt, and hear pastoral men in blouses, and more stout 
men calling out gutturally, “Baden! Baden !” 

No need of that huge jingling tabernacle labelled “ Service 
de Chemin de Fer.” The lightly equipped traveller may wan- 
der on up this little street—if it can be called street—and take 
his first glimpse. Nothing more dainty, more inviting, can 
be conceived. Before him, rising steeply, a stately company 
of soft hills, to the sky over his head, rising and swelling and 
falling away behind each other, and all clothed thickly and 
luxuriantly with richest trees, as with green sables. And 
here two have gently moved away and left an opening; and 
between them steals in a dainty little street, that winds up 
like a pathway, and is but the entrance, it can be seen, to the 
daintier little town further behind, as it were round the cor- 
ner. This is the fairy town of Baden. We goon. Here are 
trees and houses and gay colours all mixed, and the way 
winds and twists with the ascent of the hills. Here is a little 
street perched above our heads on the side of the hill, and on 
the roofs of the houses. There are little houses above them, 


yet again, and further in front, out of a whole miscellany of 


toy houses, all as bright and gay as though they had been 


burnished that morning, rises the quaint round bossed spire of 


the church of the place. Surely never were such scenic little 
streets. Artists of the Grand Opera must have been down 
here from Paris, painted them on “flats,” delicately, and set 
them up edgeways corners, and with charming irregularity— 
80 gay, so sprightly, pale buff-coloured, pink, and paler green, 
breaking into picturesque balconies, wherein ladies as Bay, sit 
and look down, and fluttering all over with cool yellow linen 


blinds standing out. Looking towards us a bright file of 


windows rises above a little bridge below, and the sun catches 
the golden letters, “ Hotel de Russie,” ona rich cream ground. 
To the right projects other golden legends, at various signs, 
all sparkling, fresh, magnificent, with gardens, balconies, foun- 
tains. Nota particle of the grim, fatal, commercial die which 
hangs over hostelry at home. 

Further on still, a kind of pleasant murmur from a little 
river, trickling down the centre of the streets, and fenced in 
with real miniature quays, and crossed by many light bridges. 
Yet green has its way here. Besides the huge, grafid, green 


background frame to the whole, every house and row of 


houses seems to get special shade and friendly support from 
some kindly trees of its own; and this creeping greenery has 
overgrown all the little quay-walls and bridges, and hidden 
their green iron-work. 

Further on still, houses slope away to the left on one side 
of the river, and seem to go up the stage, like the opening 


scene in an opera. Our path spreads on to the right, in a 
fragrant avenue between two rows of trees, beyond which a 


long perspective of yellow pillars begins to break into view. 


A charming colonnade, so delicate in its hues, so vast, so im- 
posing, and so effective, with its colouring of pale pink tilery 
and trieze, that we think again the opera artists must have 
been down here with their brushes, and merely got in a bit 
of their stage effect. Just one glimpse at the row of frescoes, 
a score or 80, with the whole pretty legend of Undine in 
tableaux, and pass on. More trees crowding together thickly, 
a hill accompanying us all the time that ascends like a bank ; 
hills everywhere covered still with a Spe velvet pile of 

each crowned with 
inding walks, invisible, yet 


trees, rising round us in gigantic peaks, an 
what seems a little temple, 
easy of ascent, lead up to these pleasant resting-places. 


ow we break into an open place or square. Trees clear 
ins. So gay, so lively 
o the right, a massive 
colonnade of yellow columns—the true Kurhaus livery ; to the 
left, rich furnishing of trees, with, well forward and almost in 


away a little, and scene the second 
a “set piece” cannot be conceived. 


the centre, a graceful and elegant kiosk, of the Turkish pat 


tern, pale-green and gold, whence soft orchestral music is be- 
ing discoursed. Beyond the yellow columns a café, yellow, 
and busy calé too. Sprinkle orange trees plentifully in their 
proper tubs, and the artists of the opera have built us a pretty 


scene. 
Il.—THE COMPANY. 


But then for the actors—who crowded thickly as flies—who 
swarm out of the café door—who are seen within, sitting in 
yar perspective—who cluster round innumerable little white 
tables—who sip coffee leisurely, and cognac hurriedly, in a 

c fashion, and about whom flutter and chirp 
waiter insects, with white buzzing napkins—who walk up and 
down, the gay men and women of Baden—who sit on chairs 
—who stand—who chatter—who listen to the music—who 
read newspapers—the bright beau monde, in rich, rustling silks 
trailing three yards behind, in hats of every pattern—-in cool, 
snowy linen coats and trowsers, without speck or fleck—in 
gray, in black, in yellow, in all tints—in lace, in diamonds, in 
pearls—the noble, the gentle, the simple—the prince, duc, 
pair, and milord—the good, the foolish, and the bad—the 
sound, steady English domestic pottery, and those delicate, 
exquisitely-moulded, bits of Sevrés down from Paris—the 


sort of sultan 


wicked paté tendre, which must be held quite close to the 
to see that net work of little fine 


Perhaps the wickedest troupe in the wo 
Such costumes! I say again. 


actly what Mr. Fechter wears in his picturesque 










































and speckles. In 
short, if the stage is fitting, never were there such actors. 
King Benazet has the showiest, most fiitering, costly, and 


Beginning with the ladies’ 
hats, of endless shapes, iugenious in their variety, from what 
is vulgarly known as the “ porkpie” to the more fashionable 
waggoner’s hat, as it might be called; hats of straw, hats of | the old school—that horse you will hear them say isa specimen 
velvet mauve, purple, black, and cobalt blue—with white os- 
trich feathers fluttering, and at times confined with a brooch 
ot diamonds—hats tricornered, edged with swans’ = ex- 


dress—hats, in shape like a boy’s or commissionnaire’s cap, 
with a peak coming over the eyes, and of blue or crimson 
velvet—hats of which an inventory would be wearisome. 
Diamonds at the ears; diamonds at the dress; costly brace- 
lets on the hand; Brussels laces, plentiful, but too quiet. See 
these two ladies tripping down in mantles of white, richly em- 
broidered all over with Chinese flowers, with a dress to 
match, with a Chinese border, and the dress looped up in fes- 
toons, to show a Chinese petticoat. Some have velvet spen- 
cers, and white skirts. Some—and these are beginning to be 
Sasha decorated with opera cloaks of Scotch 
plaids. 


Was there ever such marvellous freaks of dress! Such 
bold, daring flights, both in colour and pattern, in that glare 
of bright sun and broad noon-day, skimming so close to the 
edge of theatrical effect, and almost bad taste, that we think 
the next instant all must topple over and be lost irretrievably ; 
but all is saved by the skilful Parisian charioteering, even 
in millinery, and we see how skilfully the modiste palette can 
be set with the most glaring colours and costly materials. 

Wonderfully fresh and cool seem these snowy white dresses, 
without speck or fleck, about as acceptable to the eye as would 
be at that moment, a cool water ice to the taste ; matched, too, 
with potions, boots, everything, as in a sort of uniform; and 
set off in good contrast by a broad-brimmed black velvet hat. 
Infinitely bewildering the varieties of these cool costumes—de- 
licate grays, delicate saffrons, delicate “ no-colours,” as Mr. 
Carlyle would put a Migeay. easily found, but set off with 
braiding, and decoration as delicate and not quite so easily to 
be found. That is rather a bold coup, and at first sight makes 
us gasp a little—what seems to be a pair of Chinese ladies ap- 
proaching, but what turns out to be loose, flowing robes, of a 
palish yellow, embroidered all over with gaudy wreaths of 
flowers, like a court waistcoat. Gorgeous silks—what seem 
golden opera cloaks—lace shawls of matchless Brussels— 
gold, diamonds, pearls ;—these flit back and forward, and 
make up what seems a costly Eastern scarf, waving in the 
wind, and shot with threads of all colours and patterns. 

Hats, too. It is wonderful the ingenious variety of shape 
found for this simple article of attire, trom the familiar “ pork- 
pie” (if we must use that coarse and odious name), set off im- 
pudently with a single short white feather, to what may be 
called the broadleafed waggoner’s hat of velyet. What shall 
be said to a “ casquet” of pale cerulean blue velvet, set off in 
front with a diamond buckle; or to a pule pink velvet boy’s 
cap, with a small peak in front, and a round Mandarin button 
of diamonds. Broad yellow straw hats, set on as French 
women alone can set them on, and not made to furnish that 
rude, gardening, sunburnt association which the same article 
supplies when worn by our English sisters. 

Tom too, another device which chimes in excellently with 
the theatrical atmosphere of the place. From the little round 
hats hang short shreds of thick black veils, in shape exactly 
like a mask—such a one as the suffering Elvira in Don 
Giovanni carries in her hand, and holds at times before her 
face. The effect here is excellent and piquant. Of what 
quality, however, are the Donna Elviras and Donna Annas, 
he would be a gauche, surly fellow, who would be rude enough 
to inquire. 

By-and-by, when faces and figures or familiar, the most 
marvellous feature of the whole breaks in on us. All these 
Dryads and Hamadryadsare in a state of eternal change. Each 
shifts her dress as often as a leading lady in a grand spectacle 
at the Porte St. Martin. Thus the lady in gray in the morning 
flashes out as the Woman in White of an afternoon on the 
grand promenade, as the woman in black at dinner, and as the 
woman in gold or tinsel at night. It must be one universal 
round of dressing, and the labuur must indeed be prodigious, 

But that afternoon gromenade, when Baden comes out to 
look at Baden, when Baden is gay, and dressed, and scented, 
is the special oceasion. Everything tends to that hour; for 
that the whole morning is consumed in secret mysteries and 
preparations (up in the higher chambers), into which we may 
not too curiously inquire. 

Threading their way through this glittering throng, carefull 
protected by a stout ruddy guardian, we meet our own Englis 
sisterhood, and someway feel a little ashamed. They look 
domestic, but sudly dingy by contrast. The more elderly have 
a strange housekeeper look, and their clothes seem faded. 
Even that unique article of complexion, for which we have a 
deserved and famous specialité, fails them; for here are com- 
plexions and colour (no matter how or whence procured), 
more brilliant than any ever freshened by the breezes of the 

leasact Downs of England. Perhaps it is as well; for our 

ritish flowers were not made to flourish in this corrupt at- 
mosphere. Still there is a homage due to the society we are 
willing to accept, whatever be its quality; and we should be 
glad to see our countrywomen sustain the character of such 
taste as there is among us. Less excusable is the Briton 
proper—aquare, burly, jocund, loud of speech, and arrayed in 
a clumsy white hat, washed in many a shower, and the ser- 
viceable lounging coat, in which he has ranged many a moun- 
tain. He has even acomplacent pride in his rags, as they 
may by a certain comparison be styled, and stupidly does not 
see what an affront he is offering, both to good manners and 
to the fastidious society in which he is moving. Nor has he 
skill or tact enough to translate the strange ironical glances 
with which he is measured, or the pleasant mots, sparkling and 
frothing like champague bubbles, as he passes by. 

But at night, when the gi event of the day is over— 
when Baden has dined and the clatter and fluster of general 
table d’héte has passed , ay go forth again, always in that 
one and make for the promenade once more.—TZb be 
contin’ 


HORSE-FLESH IN LONDON. 


There are two exhibitions in London which no other 
country in the world can match—Rotten Row at noon and 
the Drive at 4. p.m. At those hours ali that is noble in the 
equine world may be seen passing in procession between 
double rows of heavy swells and horsy men who cherish 
bats and cooweune eat are the ae of the sporting world. 
They say that in the = world there is no audience so 
critical or so just asa London audience. We may be sure, 
however, that there are no loungers in this mortal sphere 
who 80 nicely judge a horse’s points, or who are so inexorably 
“down” upon any blemish as this careless fringe of ob- 
cainyin’ the ‘Sede povap' aieiaing: thas ‘eumeatting: beg, 
example, the little p curve y, 
dancing on the soft tan, and throwing out his forelegs with 
et a a fine head and — ee e long 
swee r e perfectly symm , thoug’ 
parhege's trifle too long for the taste of the Baglishman of 
















































































of England than could 'a Tom Sayers ora Tom King. It is 
& distasteful thing to have to demolish a national belief, but 
there is no help for it—that gallant steed is—a Prussian! We 
must place a mark of admiration after such an assertion, for 
it will without doubt astound the reader, and cause a laugh 
of incredulity. If youare hard of belief, ask any of the great 
dealers who buy and bring them over. We do not mean to 
say that these horses do not spring from English blood, but 
they are both born and bred and broken in Prussia. The 
Prussians will buy nothing but a particular class of horse for 
riding, and this breed they maintain as rigidly as we do our 
hunters, Thus, as Darwin would say, by the principle of 
selection a new class of horses is established. But it is the 

, the education of the animal, that gives him half hig 
value. The Prussian officers are allowed by their Govern- 
ment three horses, and as the payis not too high in that coun- 
try, they eke it out by perfectly training these animals and 
then selling them to the English dealers, who wholly mon- 
opolize the market. The gentlemanly action of the horse js 
but a reflex of his rider, and is a good example of the sym- 
pathy which exists between them. We possess no such high- 
bred trainers in this country, but we can afford to pay for 
them, and the agg = are not too proud to pluy pedagogue to 
our park hacks. But as the pains taken with them is great 
the cost is proportionate, and many of the horses of this class 
to be seen daily in the Row are worth at least £250 each. 


On the other hand, our carriage horses are, however, en- 
tirely our own. The splendid animals sixteen hands high 
we see on Drawing-room days lining Pall-mall, St. James's 
Street, and lost in the distance of Albermarle Street, are of 
the pure Yorkshire breed. They are purchased by the Lon- 
don dealers at Howden and Horncastle fairs, and the market 
is wholly in their hands, as the breeders will not sell indivi- 
dual horses, but lots of tens and thirties, fine-paced animals, 
and seeond-class nags, which the dealers afterwards separate. 
This would not suit a private purchaser, any more than it 
would to bid for a lot at an auction for the sake of some 
solitary article contained in it. By this means the dealers 
wholly monopolize tae market, and of course they make no- 
blemen and gentlemen pay for the more sslect animals. The 
favourite colour is dark-brown, mottled with a still darker 
shade of the same colour, and with black legs. For a pair of 
perfect steppers such as these, £1,000 is by no means an out- 
of-the-way price. It often mapvene that two carriage-horses 
may be perfect matches in all respects but their tails. The 
one may have a fine flowing caudal appendage, and the other 
may be curtailed of his fair proportions. In such a case the 
fashion with horses is pretty much as it is with our fashiona- 
ble fair at the present moment, if nature is not prodigal of this 
ornament, art is called in—the lady purchases her Alexandra 
ringlet, which so negligently flows over her shoulder, at Tru- 
fit’s,—the groom matches the flowing mane with an equall 
flowing tail. The false tail is cunningly placed on in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The caudal stump is shaved, and the false 
hair is fitted on to it by the crupper, and detection is as im- 
possible with respect to hair-dressing of the horse, as we all 
know it is with that of the ladies. There is scarcely a first- 
class stable in London where many carriage horses are kept, 
that these false tails are not an absolute necessity of their get- 
ting up, and they may be seen hanging on the walls as a mat- 
ter of course, and are looked upon, in short, as only a part of 
the harness. 

The latest fashion of the day is the pony mania. No lady of 
ton is now complete without her park phaeton and her 
couple of high-stepping ponies. The country has been ran- 
sscked for perfect animals of this class for the London mar- 
ket. High action is chiefly sought after and perfection of 
match. Fora pair of Bg) ey three hundred guineas is 
& price readily obtained. hen “ Anonyma” first started this 
fashion, the dealers little estimated their value; indeed, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having withdrawn their exemp- 
tion from the horse-tax, their diminutive size, instead of en- 
hancing their value, rather detracted from it, and the breed 
would possibly have died out. This new whim, however, was 
@ perfect god-send to them. The reader will not be a little 
astonished to hear that our leading fashionables have started 
a Lady’s Pony Club, and just as the four-in-hands jingle along 
in procession to the Star and Garter, so the lady-whips with 
their h-stepping poniss, their parasols mounted on their 
whips, fancy gauntlets, and white ribbons, trot down to 
the same locality in a bright line to eat “maids of honour.” 

The grey ponies in the Royal stud are also another testi- 
mony to the growing taste for small compact animals. As we 
shall show in a future article, these ponies are one of the 
leading features of the Royal stables. The Highland rambles 
of the young Princes and Princesses first necessitated this 
addition to the Queen’s stables, and now it would appear to 
be continued from choice, as the Prince of Wales invariably, 
when driving himself, employs these sturdy grey cobs, whose 
superb action must be well known to those accustomed to see 
him driving down to Kew-road on his way to Frogmore. 
Weight-carrying cobs have long been favourite animals in 
this country, but of late the demand for them has been so 
much on the increase that they can scarcelysbe got for love 
or money. Country gentlemen rising fourteen stone, and 
wanting something quiet, will. give any money for them. 
We see now and then one of these fast-walking cobs making 
his way over the tan in Rotten Row at a spanking pace, with 
an old gentleman on his back whose size is enough to make 
the looker-on perspire. Yet the little cob, with his splendid 
deep shoulder and strong legs, is as firm under him as a 


castle. 

There is a very strong dash of the Suffolk punch in all of 
these well-bred cobs. Two hundred and fifty guineas is often 
obtained by the London dealers for a sound specimen of this 
much sought for class of animal. The little Shetland pony, 
as 8 as a bear, and-not much bigger than a Newfound- 
land dog, is fast disappearing from the ride. We used to see 
him often with his double panniers filled with rosy children 
swaying about, but of late P omer not s0 frequently. The fact 
is, this diminutive race is dying out fast, and even in the Shet- 
land islands he is now a comparatively rare animal. The 
Exmoor pony is more than taking his place. This, the last 
remnant of the indigenous British horse, is now becoming a 
famous breed. Some forty years ago this hardy little animal 
was crossed with Arab blood, and by rigidly adhering to se- 
lection of fine animals for the breeding-stock, some rare ponies 
are now fading. their way to the market. These animals 
from the time of being foaled run absolutely wild over the hills 
and dales of Exmoor, or at least that portion of it which has 
been surrounded by forty miles of wall by the late Mr. Knight, 
of Simons Bath ; consequently they are splendid in wind and 
limb, and when caught and sold by auction are absolutely free 
from those weaknesses which are inseparable from horses 
reared and confined in hot stables. The size of these animals 
has been much increased by the Arab blood, and they now 
average twelve hands, with emall well-made heads and fine 
limbs—spirited little fellows just suited for boys’ riding, or 
for the pony pheton in which they are now so often found, 





‘that cannot be matched out of England, aud no doubt their 
Opinion will be echoed by any Englishman, from the driver 
of an omnibus, to. the tailor out for a holiday. Such an 
animal, such 


breed, such paces, could no more be found out 
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The revival of the Four-in-hand Club brings back a glimpse 
of the days of George IV., but with this peculiarity, many of 
the drags are horsed with Russian horses. The splendid 
turn-out of the Duke of Sutherland is thus conspicuous, The 
dense crowds that surround the drags as they are rendezvous- 
ing for the start in the park, are no doubt attracted by souve- 
nirs of the old coaching days, when the mails trot out of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand on the real business of the country. 

A great drain of English. first-class horses is always going 
on to supply the wants of the Parisians. In fact, some of the 
equipages of the French capital are not in the lenst behind 
those of the metropolis. The only difference is, that where 
Paris can show a score of such we possess ahundred. All the 
best carriage horses, however, purchased from us return again 
sooner or later, as the Parisians of fashion never purchase of 
each other. Every man’s stud is well known, and it is not 
etiquette to possess horses that have figured in other equi- 

ages. The consequence is, that they inevitably fall into the 
hands of the omnipresent English dealer, ever on the look-out 
for good horse-flesh in all the capitals of Europe.—London 
paper, May 28. 


——~>—___—. 


THE CHINESE DEBATE... 


On Tuesday we had in the Commons a long debate on 
China, the chief speakers being Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
with an Irish lord on one side and Mr. Layard and the noble 
Premier on the other. To be quite impartial we must begin 
by observing that there was much dexterous manipulation of 
figures on both sides, very puzzling to the Commons, but 
transparent to all outsiders tolerably versed in the subject. 
In the practice of manipulation we feel obliged to say that the 
hon. member for Rochdale was the most distinguished for 
dexterity. According to him our trade with China has long 
been in a state of decadence. This result he brings about by 
considering our direct exports from the country only, but 
saying nothing of our imports, and wholly leaving out both 
the exports and imports of India and our colonies. In 1854 
our direct exports were, he tells us, little more than £1,000,000, 
being a fraction le+s than they were twenty years before, when 
free trade with China was substituted for monopoly. In 
1860, however, they had mounted up to £5,318,000, but again 
they declined, and last year fell off, and amounted to no more 
than £3,889,000. 

Now we think we can account for this oscillation in our 
exports to China, which, even in their diminished smount, 
are above threefold greater than they were twenty years ago, 
without aseribing the fall either to Lord Palmerston or the 
Taepings. Our exports to any country must be proportioned 
to the means of our customers to pay forthem. Our large 
exports in 1860 arose, in a great measure, from the capacity of 
China to pay for them in raw silk, which, owing to the high 
price of silk in France, Italy, and Spain, produced by a mur- 
rain in the silkworm, came to be largely received from the 
Chinese, so that the value of our imports in that single article 
suddenly rose from about £1,500,000 to £3,000 000. In 1860 
the value of our exports in cotton goods to China was better 
than £3,000,000, but that was when the raw material cost but 
6d. a pound. In 1862 they fell to little more than £1,200,000, 
and one cannot be much surprised that the Chinese had less 
capacity to consume them when the raw material of which 
they were made had risen to 23. and 2s. 6d. a pound. The 
difference in the value of this single article would more than 
make up for the fallin our Chinese exports, which Mr. Cob- 
den ascribes to the evil deeds of Lord Palmerston. 

The hon. member for Rochdale depreciates the value of 
our trade to China, by insisting that it forms but 2} per cent. 
of our whole exports, being even lower than our exports to 
Egypt. Mr. Cobden has not exercised his usual perspicacity in 
making this assertion. Much of our export trade to Egypt 
consists of goods in transit to India and China, including the 
best part of the bullion, while by far the greater part of im- 
ports from that country are India and China goods in transit, 
2s in the instance of raw silk, nearly all Chinese silk, and in 
1862 of the value of better than £5,000,000. 

Mr. Cobden will have it that the market of China is the 
most unsatisfactory with which the British merchant has to 
deal. The Chinese trade, in so far as the British exports to it 
alone are concerned, has certainly not advanced with the 
same rapidity as some other branches of our commerce, but 
the reason is on the surface. The Chinese are themselves, be- 
yond all other semi-barbarians with whom we have dealings, 
@ manufacturing people—far bezoed Hindus, —— Red 
Indians, or Spanish-American Republicans, or Brazilian Im- 
perialists, and consequently have less need of our manufac- 
tures than less advanced nations. It is no very long time ago 
since they furnished us with some cottons, all silks, and fine 
porcelain. In payment of the goods with which they fur- 
nished us they took, in preference to our manufactures, the 
opium and the raw cotton of India, finding them the more 
profitable. What these did not cover they took from us in 
silver bullion, which we had received elsewhere in return for 
manufactures. We cannot state the amount of the supply we 
furnish either to India or Ch‘na, because, going by the over- 
land route, our whole exports in gold and silver are put down 
to the credit of Egypt. he total amount, however, which in 
1858 was but £5,200,000, has been gradually rising, and in 
1862 amovnted to £12,500,000. Certainly not less than one- 
third part of which went to China for the purchase of tea and 
raw silk. To give a fair view of our exports to China these 
millions ought to be added. 

Mr. Cobden will have it that the market of China is at pre- 
sent glutted with British manufactures, and chiefly with those 
of Lancashire. We are sorry for this on account of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Lancashire, for they alone are to 
blame, since the very fact makes it evident that they have 
been misinformed and miscalculating. No one else finds fault 
with the trade of China, for in it great fortunes are realised 
and mighty emporia springing up, to which Pekin itself is 
not comparable for wealth. At this moment the trade of Bri- 
tain and her possessions with China is not under £40,000,000, 
which, in spite of Mr. Cobden’s jeremiads, we must think re- 
spectable. A single Indian article alone is taken by the Chi- 
nese to the value of: £7,000,000, and that article furnishes 
some £5,000,000, or about one-eighth part of the whole Indian 
revenue, 

It is surely something that our imports of tea have in 
bs A seed time increased from 30,000,000 of pounds’ weight 
to 134,000,000, of the value of full £11,000,000, and that our 
imporis in raw and thrown silk have increased within the 
same time from 2,000 bales to 90,000 bales, worth £3,500,000, 
while we are enabled to pay for the great property expressed 
by these figures in our own manufactures or in bullion re- 
eeived in exchange for them. 

Upon the whole, we approve of the policy which our Go- 
vernment is pursuing in China, although, no doubt, some 
blunders have been committed. We thin i 


t was the inevita- 
Seen and the very same which any English Ad 


were conducted by Cobden and Bright. 4or a full half-centu- 
ry the Manchoo-Tartar Government of China has been in a 
state of decadence. Rebellions on Rebellions have followed 
cne another; and the’ Kebels, always consisting of robber 
hordes of its own subjects, have only been quelled by bribing 
them in the manner in which the Roman empire in its fall 
bought the forbearance of the barbarians. The proceedings 
of the Taepings are but an aggravated form of previous re- 
bellions, being only more extensive, more ferocious, and more 
destructive. it is now fifteen years since they came into exis- 
tence, and in this long time they have evinced no capacity for 
administration, civil or military. At one time they reached 
within a few marches of the (hinese capital, but met with a 
disgraceful overthrow which nearly annibilated the invading 
army. A main objéct with them is to get possession of the 
European trading-places, to plunder and misrule_ them. 
Twice over they succeeded. Now these emporia extend 
from Canton under the tropic to Pekin in the 40th degree 
of latitude. They must be defended unless we are to submit 
to loss of life and property upon a large scale, and to the in- 
sults of most ruthless robbers. For ten long years we wb. 
served the strictest neutrality between the Taepings and the 
Imperial Government, hoping for an enlightened Christian 
revolution in China, instead of which we have had rapine, in- 
capacity, and blasphemy. As our last hope, we turn to the 
Tartar Government, to whom we are bound by solemn Trea- 
ties. The insurrection of the Taepings has had a fair trial, 
and turns out to be no honest rebellion against. bad govern- 
ment, but a rising of banditti and pirates, the common enemy 
of all civilized communities. 

Mr. Cobden suggests that, instead of our present policy, we 
should have emporia along the cuast, of China, constituted on 
the model of Singapore. But in making this proposition, 
surely he abandons his peace-principles. Singapure is 1,500 
miles distant from China, and the Chinese have no claim upon 
it. When cccupied it was a desert, and for the desert we 
paid a handsome and satisfactory price to those claiming a 
property in it. All the islands from which a trade with China 
could be conveniently carried on are on the coast of that 
country, and under its sovereignty, and inhabited by its sub. 
jects. One island we took by force of arms, and our posses- 
sion of it has been an eyesore to the Imperial Government 
ever since. In order to seize the islands coveted by Mr. Cob- 
den, it would be necessary to make a third war on China, and 
in that case we hope Messrs. Cobden and Bright would be the 
first to complain that their own proposition had been adopted. 
Even in possession of the islands, we should still require fleets 
and garrisons to protect them. Mr. Cobden ought to have 
pointed out the islands to which he refers. For our own 
parts, we know of none, even if we had made up our minds 
to rob the Chinese. The Chusan Islands seemed the most 
likely, but they turned out on trial to be remote and incon- 
venient —HZzaminer, June 4. 


It was gratifying to find that this important subject did not 
degenerate into a party fight. Mr. Cobden, who was power 
ful in his facts and reasoning, made no political use of the 
weapons which he wielded, and members who usually sup- 
port the present Government were equally emphatic in con- 
demning the turn which affairs have taken under the guidance 
of Lord Palmerston. In this sense the debate answered its 
purpose. The existing condition of China it is painful to con- 
template. The most industrious people in the world, they are 
also the most cruel and bloodthirsty, and the dissolution of 
this old and mighty Empire is only a question of time. The 
misfortune is that the so-called rebels possess the worst fea- 
tures of the national character, without the capacity for law 
and order that bas —~ marked the political machinery of 
the so-called Celestial Empire. They appear to be mere 
marauders or bunditti,and are fighting for plunder and not 
for a code or a principle. At one time there was some 
sympathy shown in Western Europe for these wretches, from 
a belief that they were animated by noble motives in their re- 
sistance to the constituted authorities, but this impression bas 
faded away in the presence of incontestable facts. Our policy 
ought to be to treat both parties alike, and to keep on fair 
terms with each.—Zuropean Times, June 4. 
———_—__——— 


| PUBLIC MEN AMONG THE CANTABS. 


* * At last the point was reached at which the Chancellor 
of the University proceeded to confer the houorary degree of 
Doctor cf Laws upon the various personages selected for that 
distinction. Before conducting each in his turn to the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Public Orator delivered a short 
introductory address in Latin, putting forward the grounds on 
which in the opinion of the University the Doctors elect had 
entitled themselves to that privilege. The first so introduced 
to the assembly was the Earl Granville, who was warmly ap- 

lauded, and immediately following him was the Duke of 

anchester, to whom the Orator having alluded as adding 
“ brighter glories” to the reception of the Prince and Princess 
at Cambridge by the presence of the cavalry troop, which he 
himself had raised, there was a loud and general outburst of 
cheering. Earl Stannope elicited a graceful compliment to 
his literary fame, and to the impartial character of his 
writings. Lord Carnarvon, as a rising statesman, and Lord 
Kversley, as Speaker for 18 years, and one whose ancestors 
a new ig exile to change of religion, were likewise well re- 
ceived. 

But it was for Lord Palmerston that the full force of Under- 
graduate enthusiasm was shown, though, like warm but in- 
discreet friends, they kept him standing for several minutes 
before even a word in his favour could be heard. The Orator, 
in a few brief but telling sentences, presented him as the Pilot 
who had weathered so many storms, as the man to whom the 
country intrusted its fortunes confidently in time of peace, but 
still more willingly in time of war. The noble Premier 
having retired amid the plaudits of the assembly, Lord Leigh 
next received the honorary degree at the hands of the Chan- 
cellor, and then came the turn of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. The 
justice of the mode in which the Orator summed up his claims 
as “poet, philosopher, orator,” was instantly accepted by the 
galleries. In this real prosaic world, the Orator added, he 
presided over colonies, and when he liked, as a magician, he 
created and peopled a world of his own. When Sir Edward 
resumed his seat, he must have carried with him a gratifying 
conviction of the esteem in which his name is held in the 
oe ff. Cambridge. 

Sir W. P. Wood and Sir C. Eastlake having received their 
degrees, the only one of the Doctors of Law against whom 
any hostile manifestations were made advanced to the foot of 


of the other instances, the introduction of the Public Orator 
was not waited for. The moment the Deav of Westminster 
(Dr. Stanley) left his seat a strong band of opponents raised 
their voices, and though the majority were in his favour they 
were never able to drown altogether the tumult of the rival 





ministra- 
must pursue, be it Whig or Conservative—nay, even if it 


the dais on which the Chancellor was sitting. Unlike most 


tor once or twice tried to quell it by commencing his address, 
and though the Chancellor rose from his seat and beckoned 
to the undergraduates for silence, it was apparently from , 
weariness that they desisted at last. Even then a final round 
of cheering from the Dean’s friends nearly set them all off 
again, like the last contradictory croak in a rookery. The 
Orator stated the case for the Dean of Westminster as strongly 
as possible, alluded to his unseifish and chivalrous character, 
to his travels in the East with the Prince of Wales, to his ar- 
dent love of truth, and to the courage with which he defended 
opinions he had been led to adopt ,by inquiry, concluding 
with the aspiration :—‘ Te igitur, Oxoniensibus tuis invide- 
mus. Talis quum sis, noster esto !” 
grees closed with the names of Mr. Beresford Hope, Dr. Wat- 
son, Professor Hoffmann, the eminent organic chymist, and 
the well-known Professor Wheatstone. The grace had also 
passed in the case of Professor Cobet, of the University of 
Leyden, one of the most distinguished Greek scholars proba- 
bly in Europe, but he unfortunately was not able to attend.— 
Cambridge letter, June 2. 


The list of honorary de- 
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Kmperial Parliament. 


ENLISTING FOR THE U. 8.; REMONSTRANCES. 
House of Lords, June 9. 
The Marquis of CLANRICARDE moved for the papers rela- 


tive to the proceedings at Washington upon the subject of 
emigration; also for the papers respectiug the enlistment of 
Irish emigrants at Portland and Boston in March last, and 


also those respecting the enlistment of Canadian subjects 


in the Federal army. He charged the Federal government 


with being parties to the systematic recruiting of British sub- 


jects, urged a vigorous remonstrance against such proceedings, 


and declared that non-attention to such a remonstrance would 
be a cause for war. He hoped that circumstances would soon 
enable European Powers to interpose and stop the dreadful 
carnage now going on in America. 

Lord BroveHamM seconded the motion, and said that the 
Federals were inveigling poor Irishmen into a breach of law, 
and pointed to the complaints of the Americans when Eng- 
land employed Hessians and Germans. He deeply deplored 
that his old friends in America in whose cause he sustained so 
much abuse in by-gone years, had allowed themselves to be 
drawn into a so sanguinary and unchristianlike war. He 
sincerely and earnestly hoped that peace would soon be 
restored. 

Earl RussELL assented to the production of the papers, and 
reiterated his defence of the conduct of Lord Lyons and him- 
self. He asserted that they had done all they could in the 
way of remonstrance, and thought it highly discreditable to 
the American authorities at Washington that they had not 
fully investigated the representations made by Lord Lyons. He 
could not go so far as to say that non-attention to the remons- 
trances that had been made, was acase for war; but he must 
admit that the case was one of a class that frequently 
leads to war. He believed that England had just as much 
reason to complain of the Confederates as of the Federals. He 
assured the House. that the representations already made 
would be continued, and, he hoped, with success. But the 
war in America was being conducted with such fury and 
recklessness, that all remonstrances appeared to be unavail- 


ing. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said that it was notorious 
that Federal recruiting was going on in Ireland.—Earl Rus- 
SELL replied that, if he would furnish the proof, the parties 
engaged in such business should be forthwith prosecuted.— 
The motion was then agreed to. 


—— 
A CABINET MINISTER ON REBELLION. 


The letter that follows was addressed by Mr. Blair, Post- 

Master General of the U.8., to the Corresponding Secretary 

of the Irish National Fair at Chicago. It is alluded-to else- 

where, editorially. 
“ Washington, February 9th, 1864. 

“ Dear Sir,—Herewith I send you a cheque for twenty-five 
dollars as a small contribution to the Irish National Fair. I 
have always sympathised warmly with Ireland, and rejoice in 
the conviction, which daily grows stronger, that the days of 
her oppressor—the haughty and heartless British aristocracy, 
are numbered. To the cold-blooded, calculating policy of this 
odious class we owe the planting of slavery on this con'inent, 
and consequently all the horrors we have witnessed in the 
war which now shakes the continent. Let us triumph in this 
strugg e, and there will soon be an end put to the sway of the 
oppressors of Ireland, and both parties so understand it, for 
whilst the Irish with the gallant Mulligan, Meagher, and other 
true sons of Ireland are armed for the cause of free govern- 
ment, the British aristocracy, with scarcely an exception, 
openly sympathise with the rebels, and this, notwithstanding 
their affected horror of slavery, for the perpetuation of whicb 
the rebels are fighting. Yours truly, 

“M. Buarm 
Se 


SATISFACTORY TRADE RETURNS. 


Once a year the inhabitants of a country, whose history 
stretches back to the remotest antiquity, watch with intense 
interest the natural action upon which depends their weal or 
woe for the coming twelve months. Year after year, century 
after century passes by, —. perish, and the empire of 
the world 1s transferred from race to race, but through all 
changes the Egyptian peasant watches the rise of the sacred 
Nile, for his fute will be plenty or famine according as the 
stream is full or scanty. lt is no wonder that he should deify 
the river whose mysterious phenomenon, big with such issues, 
was also inscrutable and uncontrollable, whose very birth- 
place was a mystery which appeared to defy discovery. 

We have our life-giving stream, and can consult our Nilo- 
meter; and if we know more of the canses of its flow, and 
can venture to predict something of its future course, we must 
still acknowledge that the causes themselves are often, if not 
always, beyond our operation. We may direct the order of 
Trade, and can husband the riches it brings us; if the supply 
be checked in one direction, we can open up channels in 
another; but abundant Trade is another name for peaceful 
intercourse, and war mars ail our prophecies. Nations fall 
out, and, in the words of Sir Isaac Newton, no one can calcu- 
late thie limits of the madness of a people. It is an infinite 
satisfaction, therefore, to know that, in spite of the Civil War 
which rages with unabated fury in America, the Trade and 
Navigation Returns for the quarter just past show abundant 
signs of returning were , 

he riches of the world flow into the country with greater 
profusion than ever, and our own produce is more and more 
dispersed abroad. The computed real value of the merchan- 





faction, The uproar was so prolonged that although the Ora- 
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on the 8ist of March was £45,600,000, against £42,700,000 in 
the corresponding quarter of last year and £34,200,000 in the 
quarter of 1862, The declared value of the exports of the 
quarter has still more largely increased ; it smounted this 
year to £36,660,000. while the corresponding amounts in 1863 
and 1862 were £27,500,000 and £26,400,000 respectively. In 
the case of the exports we have Returns for another month, 
which show that April continued the prosperity of the quar- 
ter; the declared value of the exports in April amounted to 
£138,220,000, ugainst £11,890,000 in 1863. The growth of these 
totals conceals the effects of the American war, but when we 
note the countries whence we have drawn our imports and 
those which have taken our exports, we find evidence enough 
of its existence. The course of our Trade has been reversed ; 
it flows from East to West, instead of, as formerly, from West 
to East. Our imports from the United States have fallen from 
£5,300,000 in the first quarter of 1862 to £4,360,000 last year, 
and to £3,570,000 in the first quarter of this year; while our 
imports from British India have risen from £2,400,000 to 
£4,480,000, and again to £5,890,000, and that exclusive of the 
Indian produce which has come through Egypt, and has 
helped to swell the imports from that country from £2,700,000 
in 1862 to £4,700,000in 1864. The exports show an enormous in- 
crease of commodities sent to the United States, their declared 
value in the first quarter of this year being £6,900,000, against 
£400,000 in 1868 and £3,700,000 in 1862, while our export 
trade with the East has, indeed, increased, but shows no ad- 
ditions of such proportions.—Times, June 1. 
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Very “ Hicu.”—The Morning Advertiser contains a descrip- 
tion of the commemoration day at Christ Church, Clapham. 
“ There were no less than three celebrations of Holy Commu- 
nion, with morning service at eleven, and evening ditto at 
eight. The church was embellished most tastefully, the sanc- 
tuary specially teeming with rhododendrons and azaleas in 
shrub, the high altar (with vases of flowers and candles, to- 
gether with a huge altar cross) standing prominently forward, 
with a white silk and zold cloth, and scarlet super-covering. 
The rood screen was also decorated, and a huge cross of 
wood, some five feet high, placed on its top. Within the 
chancel on the rorthern side thereof stood a throne, draped 
with massive canopy of velvet, and embroidered with gold, 
for the right rev. Prelate who was to be the preacher in the 
evening. At evensong a procession moved down the Union 
Road from the schools, headed hy a surpliced acolyte bear- 
ing a banner on which was an ‘ Agnus Dei,’ and sur- 
mounted by a cross, followed by some 25 choristers and 
men in surplices chanting, and about 12 clergymen and 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Brechin), who wore the 
rochet and other episcopal vestments, as also a large scarlet 
cape which fell over either shoulder and down the back. The 
clergy wore white damask stoles, with gold crosses. Four 
priests conducted the service, which was wholly Gregorian. 
After the evening: prayer, the Bishop, who had previously 
pronounced ‘Absolution, ascended the small pulpit, and said 
in lieu of the customary prayer, ‘In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.’ His lordship 
having mentioned the fact of the Ascension Festival com- 
pleting its octave on that day, proceeded to draw some prac- 
tical suggestions from its observance. At theclose of the ser- 
mon, during the offertory, the well-known hymn ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden’ was sung, after which two priests advanced to the 
altar, and kneeling before it hymbly presented the alms. The 
Benediction was then given by the Bishop, and the clergy and 
choir returned as they had entered.” 


Was Queen CarotinE CrAzy?—The idéa of the un- 
soundness of mind of the unfortunate Caroline is spn «4 
confirmed by the following circumstances, related to me by 
Lord Redesdale in May, 1828 :—Having been invited to dine 
with the Duchess of Brunswick at Blackheath, he and Lady 
Redesdaie, coming at the time specified, found themselves 
there long before the rest of the company. They passed half 
an hour en tiers with the Duchess, who, having known him 
from his earliest youth, began talking very confidentially and 
imprudently of the misconduct of her daughter, ending with 
saying, “ But her excuse is that, poor thing, éhe is not right 
here.”” * * * He told me, also, and I forget how he knew 
it to be true, that when the Princess was at Baden, and the 
Grand Duke made a partie de chasse for her, she appeared on 
horseback with a half pumpkin on her head. Upon the Grand 
Duke’s expressing astonishment, and recommending a coiffeur 
rather less extraordinary, she only replied that the weather 
was hot, and nothing kept the head so cool and comfortable 
asa pumpkin.—Diary of a Lady of Quality (Miss Wynn.) 





Tue Hetcut or FasHion.—An exchange paper is jubilant 
over the new fashion Empress Eugenie has lately set, and 
says her example will commend itself to the good sense of all 
sensible woman. “ She, upon a recent occasion, appeared in 
public with skirts shortened sufficiently to display the hand- 
some, richly ornamented garters worn by her.” 

A new fashion reaches its height very soon. We suppose 
the Empress only intended to show her gaséers. 
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European Affairs. 

Not having received the Liverpool mail of the 11th inst., 
we must content ourselves with such brief abstract of its con- 
tents as comes to hand, by Telegraph, from Cape Race and 
Halifax, N. S.—There is in truth no news of importance, either 
domestic or continental, for we attach no significance what- 
ever to a debate in the House of Lords, on the 9th inst., upon 
the alleged recruiting in Ireland for the service of the United 
States. There may be some foundation for the charge; but 
its likelihood may, on the other hand, be erroneously inferred 
from the vast and continued emigration to these shores, which 
itself is the natural result of high wages paid here for labour, 
and of high bounties offered here for volunteers. Beside this, 
it is so easy for the American Government to tempt men into 
the ranks, when once they are landed, that its surrep- 
titious employment of agents abroad for this purpose would 
be at once unprofitable and impolitic. Neither does the poli- 
tical or personal standing of Lord Clanricarde add weight 
to his complaints, Earl Russell, it will be seen, agreed to pro- 
duce the papers asked for; and so the matter ended. We 
must regret, however, though we are by no means surprised, 
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that our Foreign Office has reason to be impatient at the dif- 
ficulties experienced by Lord Lyons in obtaining redress for 
grievances. As for war springing out of inattention to his 
remonstrances, we cannot seriously entertain any such idea; 
and this, notwithstanding Earl Russell’s ominous suggestion, 
that the case was one of a class that frequently led to it. It 
was @ passing remark—nothing more. The subject does not 
seem to have provoked any general debate. We only note 
further that Lord Brougham, who is commonly set down as a 
bitter enemy of this Republic, is represented as lamenting the 
war and fervently hoping for peace—not as desirous to see 
harm befalk the United States, or to profit by their mis- 
fortunes. 

No progress has been made in adjusting the quarrel between 
Denmark and Germany; but the armistice has been still 
further prolonged, namely to the 26th inst. The Conference 
sat for three hours and a-half, on the 9th.—The Spanish 
Government, we are pleased to learn, has recalled its Admiral 
Pinzon, whose late seizure of the Chincha Islands has given 
infamous celebrity to his name. It is hence presumed that a 
peaceful settlement with Peru will be effected. So mayit be! 
The New World is plunged sufficiently deep into the horrors 
of war. 








The Civil War. 

Having, in our summary of last week, presumed “ that the 

indefatigable Lee wi'l be found opposing the same stern front 
on the Southern, that he has shown on the Northern and 
Eastern sides of his capital,” we were compelled at the last 
moment to record the capture of Petersburg by the Union 
forces—such an event having been confidently announced and 
generally credited. The fact, however, proved to be fictitious, 
while the opinion may be reiterated. Petersburg was not 
captured ; on the contrary, the rival armies of Grant and Lee 
again stand face to face before that city, as they have done 
latterly at Spottsylvania Court House and beside the waters 
of the Chickahominy. On Friday and Saturday, the 10th 
and 11th inst., there was much sanguinary fighting for 
position, the result being that the Federals claim some 
slight advantages gained, but acknowledge a total loss 
of seven or eight thousand men in killed and wounded. 
General Grant’s lines are advanced at oue point to within a 
mile of the city, which can therefore be shelled at his option, 
and has been partially treated to a taste of Northern projectiles, 
The defences nevertheless are far stronger than was antici- 
pated, and testify to the masterly engineering of General 
Beauregard who is there in command, and who has been re- 
inforced in the nick of time from stations further South, or 
from General Lee’s army, one or both. For the last few days 
there has been comparative inaction—the lull probably that 
precedes the storm. On the whole, it is impossible not to 
give unstinted applause to the gallantry and devotion of the 
troops on either side, and to the skill, energy, and fertility of 
resource, exhibited by the respective Commanders. The negro 
soldiers of the North have come in for a considerable share of 
eulogium, in reference to their courage and steadiness during 
some of the most recent operations. But here, as elsewhere 
and almost universally, there is so much disposition to 
exaggerate on one side and detract upon the other, that no 
fair estimate of the coloured men’s prowess can be gathered 
by distant spectators. 
In connection with this undecided and threatening state 
of affairs between the chief combatants in Virginia, the sub- 
ordinates must not be altogether forgotten. The operations 
of General Hunter, U. 8., in the Shenandoah Valley have not 
been quite so rapid or successful as was anticipated, since he 
took possession of Staunton. Indeed, Richmond papers men- 
tion that he has been beaten off from Lynchburg, though 
Mr. Stanton interprets his assault into a mere reconnoissance. 
So also the mischief done to the Southern railroads by the 
famous Union cavalry leader, General Sheridan, and the effects 
of his last raid, have not quite equalled public expectation. 
Unable to return by the course he took, he has found his way 
back to White House on the Pamunkey river, the late base 
of General Grant’s supplies, arriving there in time tu take 
part in repelling an attack made upon the station by a 
cavalry force under Fitzhugh Lee and Wade Hampton. The 
Union gun-boats—which act the part of the gods and 
goddesses in the Trojan war, and turn the well-poised scales 
in favour of their protégég—came again to the rescue, and the 
Southern assailants were repulsed. We notice the incident, 
not because it is particularly important in itself, but because it 
exemplifies the extraordinary recuperative powers of the Con- 
federacy. Their cavalry was thought to be annihilated; it 
suddenly appears in action. 

Bad weather appears to have interfered considerably with 
Genera] Sherman’s plans and movements in Georgia; yet 
severe fighting is said to have taken place on Sunday last, in 
the course of which the Southerners suffered severely, having 
lost seven or eight hundred men in repeated assaults upon 
one particular U. 8. brigade. Such at least is the tale as told 
here; and with reference to earlier engagements, we notice 
that the Atlanta Appeal of the 4th, not likely to exaggerate, 
acknowledges that Johnston has been out-generalled by Sher- 
man, and that the former has been losing heavily. 

These, with one exception, are the sole military items of 
the week, that we deem essential to a fair understanding of 

the progress of the civil war; and that exception tends to 
show the demoralizing influence of long-protracted hostilities. 
Getieral Jones, left by Beauregard in command at Char- 
leston, 8. C., has intimated to General Foster, U.S., who 
conducts the siege, his intention to quarter a considerable 
group of Northern officers,{prisoners, in that portion of the 














city, o¢cupied by non-combatants, but most exposed to the 
Federal fire. Five General and forty-five Field officers are 
designated for this object, the purport of which is to protest 
once more against the city proper being subjected to bom- 
bardment. Surely it is late in the day to make this complaint, 
and altogether too late in the century to take such method of 
enforcing it. The U. 8. Government retaliates, by sending a 
Southern General—and others will follow—to Morris Islang 
in Charleston harbour, where he or they will be exposed to 
the fire of the Confederate forts. War is sufficiently brutaliz. 
ing under any circumstances. Such an addition to its horrors, 
as must follow a rivalry in retaliation, cannot be too greatly 
deplored. 

If splendid victories, hot pursuits, and utter annihilations, 
if death, wounds, and disasters, have not filled much space in 
our contemporaries’ columns during the last few days, there 
has been abundant sensation over incidents growing more or 
less out of the conflict. Memorable is the closing week tor 
the fluctuations in the gold-markei, brought on by the pas- 
sage of a bill through Congress, which was intended to pro- 
duce a contrary effect. We need not recapitulate the stringent 
and harrassing features of this enactment, levelled, we 
say, at wretched gamblers on the Stock-Exchange, but af. 
fecting far more seriously the legitimate followers of 
trade and commerce. In the flurry and excitement that 
first prevailed, the precious metal was sold in considerable 
quantities at 180 per cent premium; and though it soon fel] 
again to 110, it has continued to rise and fall by spasms, 
being still quoted yesterday afternoon at an advance of 114 
per cent. The interference of Congress,or of the Government,is 
generally held to be impolitic and conducive of more evil than 
good; and on Wednesday the Chamber of Commerce had a 
meeting in order to protest and seek a remedy. Some of the in- 
fluential gentlemen present were, however, so terribly afraid 
of embarrassing the Government—believing apparently that 
the People were made for the Government, and not the Goy- 
ernment for the People—that the result was by no means 
harmonious. A Committee was appointed to consider the 
matter,and to proceed to Washington, if requisite. Probably 
the Government will be spared the embarrassment, while the 
price of gold will remain extravagantly high.—The Presiden- 
tial election also occupies and distracts the public mind ; but 
with that we are thankful that we have nothing todo. it may 
be mentioned, though, that in connection therewith a peace 
party, feeble and timorous at present, is endeavouriag to lift 
its head; and among its leaders will be found Mr. Vallandig- 
ham, of Ohio, recently and unexpectedly returned from exile, 
unpardoned, and boldly defying the Administration. Nor is 
he alone in his defiance and crimination. Sometimes we 
think that our poor British Cabinet is hardly treaied by its 
opponents; but the baiting and badgering it undergoes is as 
nothing, compared to that which is lavished just uow upon 
the authorities at Washington. The corruption of officials, 
and the failures in certain departments, are in fact 
most trying and mortifying exposures. Chief among the 
latter is the inefficient state of the Navy and the break-down 
of some of the new Monitors. This is proclaimed both by the 
friends and foes of the Government; but it is a theme on 
which we do not care to dwell, though the properest answer 
in the world to the constant sneers about the European War- 
riors and Solferinos. As to the prevalent corruption, the 
developments are so: serious, that even the most free and 
beneficent of rulers are beginning to talk of punishment. 
Arrests for fraud are not unfrequent, the most notable of the 
last few days being that of Mr. Henderson, business manager 
of the WV. Y. Hvening Post, and Naval Agent at this port. He 
had just replied in print toa charge of this sort made in print 
by a political enemy, when he was deprived of his appoint- 
ment and put under arrest by the Marshal. And this is the 
war, that purifies the national character ! ! 

Congress has been very busy; but the consummation of 
its acts is so seldom brought about until within a few hours of 
its adjournment, when everything is in confusion, that it is 
well-nigh impossible to register the chief of its doings. Still, 
we believe that it has empowered Mr. Chase to raise a new 
loan of four hundred woillions of dollars. It has also conceded 
the requisite privileges for Mr. Collins’s Telegraphic opera- 
tions vid Behring’s Straits, save and except the coveted 
$50,000 per annum when completed. It has not settled 
finally the commutation clause in the Draft Bill, or deter- 
mined all the details of Taxation. Finally, we observe that a 
desire has been expressed, in some Congressional quarter, to 
have the requisite notice given to great Britain, so that either 
country might be exempt from a certain wholsome prohibi- 
tion concerning war-veszels on the Lakes. We trust to hear 
nothing more of this untimely suggestion, and therefore shall 
not puff it into notoriety. 

‘A Cabinet Minister Aids Foreign Rebels. 

One must go abroad sometimes, they say, to learn what is 
occurring at one’s elbow ; and the soundness of the apothegm 
has just been proved with reference to the Fenian Brother- 
hood. A long article upon these gentle brethren is contained 
in Dickens’s All the Year Round of the 4th inst.; and from it 
we learn one fact at least, that deserves to be commemorated. 

If the Government of this country and its supporters in the 
civil war have not always been consistent in their conduct, or 
in the arguments by which they vindicated it, they have been 
marvellously of one accord on one point. They have de- 
nounced with unvarying persistency all foreigners, official or 
otherwise, who have spoken or acted as though there could be 
two sides to the question. It was a high crime to recognize 
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the South as a belligerent ; to conceive the possibility of two 
happy Republics, in place of one rent by discord, was 
nothing less than the unpardonable sin. Vain was any 
allusion to the once familiar “consent of the governed ;” 
impertinent or irrelevant to remind these excited gentlemen, 
that almost every man of mark among themselves, from the 
President down, had put on record his individual protest 
against coercion for maintenance of the Union. No invec- 
tives were too severe for launching at those malignant aliens, 
who presumed to apply the term “ revolutionists” to “ rebels.” 
In short, unity of empire and consolidated central power 
were proclaimed to be the leading essentials of civilization and 
progress; and to doubt this was to be accursed. 

Now it might have been supposed that a party, the begin- 
ning and end of whose creed was entire submission to the 
powers that be—a party that could even bring forth Lecturers 
to defend the cruel outrages of Russia on Poland—it might be 
supposed, we say, that such a party would frown down any 
rebellious attempt, any where, against any established govern- 
ment whatever. That any prominent office-bearer in it 
should gratuitously aid an uncommenced and vaguely plotted 
attack against a nation, with which it has been at peace for 
half a century, is difficult of belief. Yet the astounding reve- 
lation is before us; and whereas, some years ago, we had the 
actual American Secretary of State, then a Senator and an 
ex-Governor, subscribing toan Irish Rebellion Fund, we have 
now, Only the other day, one of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet Minis- 
ters giving wrilten god-speed, and a handful of dollars, to that 
secret society known as the Fenian Brotherhood! The 
individual is Mr. Blair, the Post-Master General; we com- 
mend to notice his letter to the Secretary, as printed above. 
That the British aristocracy must heve trembled in their shoes, 
on finding that their “days are numbered,” we may not doubt. 
Their only consolation lies in the fact that members of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, who especially sympathize with the cause 
of Ireland, are not famed for numbering days with nice dis- 
cernment of time and chances. 

After a Cabinet Minister, such tricky individuals as Mr. 
Fernando Wood appear to be small fry. Yet he pays down 
four times as much as Mr. Blair, and declares that he would 
give all that he is worth, if by so doing he could bring about 
Irish nationality! Hereupon, indeed, our waggish contem- 
porary interpolates the sarcastic remark, that “the Hon. 
Fernando probably means all he possessed. His expression, 
carried out literally, would not add much to the funds of the 
Society.” He is in good company, nevertheless, The Gover- 
nors of Illinois and Minnesota, the Senator from Michigan, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, together with a 
crowd of Brigadier-Generals and Colonels, write to the same 
tune and send on their dollars in trusting confidence, although 
the Bishop of Chicago, who had investigated and pronounced 
against the Association, made it one of his objections that the 
disposition of the funds was kept secret. Pefhaps the im- 
mense tax about to be levied on whiskey may hasten the 
disposal thereof, if it do not change the direction. 





Strange Things in Canada. 

To do evil that good may come, is against all sound mo- 
rality, political or otherwise; yet we may be permitted to 
rejoice heartily, when we see signs of good coming out of 
evil. And this is just at present the aspect, in which we see 
the public affuirs of the neighbouring Province. The appa- 
rently interminable feuds and party divisions between Upper 
and Lower Canada had almost brought legislation to a stand- 
still; and the position of the defeated Ministry, to which we 
briefly adverted in our last issue, was but a repetition of 
embarrassments already too often witnessed. All at once, a 
silver lining to the cloud is discerned; and we hope we are 


not premature in welcoming its advent. 


To Mr. George Brown, of Toronto, who had done much of 
the hardest partisan fighting in his day, belongs the credit of 
an endeavour to work regeneration for the Colony, out of the 
confusion which had become almost chronic. Acting on be- 
half of the Reformers and Liberals of the Western district, he 
has proposed or acceded to a plan of coalition and concilia- 
tion, which has the novel merit of being based, not upon 
mutual sacrifice, but upon mutual advantage. By means of 
a Federative Union ofall the British North American Pro- 
vinces, each preserving its separate legislative authority, and 
by the subdivision of Canada into either two or three sections, 
it is proposed to attain the object of centralized strength, 
while retaining freedom of political action in matters purely 
local, and at the same time ending for ever the strife that has 
so long and disastrously prevailed. The plan being in ac- 
cordance with the aspirations of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, it 1s thought that they will readily fall in with it—all 
the more that Imperial approval cannot be doubted ; but 
should they dissent, or should this portion of the project fail 
from any cause, it is arranged between the Ministers and the 
Upper Canadians whom Mr. Brown represents, that the 
Federative principle shall be applied to Canada alone. The 
details of this great measure are tu be put into Parliamentary 
shape during the recess, and a Committee of Conference, with 
Delegates from the Lower Provinces must also be appointed. 
A reconstruction of the Canadian Cabinet is furthermore in- 
volved, Mr. Brown being by no means desirous of taking his 
place therein, though urged to do so by his political friends. 

Such is the startling novelty of the day; and we must own 
that we look with profound interest upon this move in a right 
direction, for it tends at- once to develop Colonial 
strength, without asking too great an abandonment 
of special and local independence, and leads directly and ra- 


pidly to that national organization, which must ripen into na- 
tional independence. Nevertheless, it is curious—as has been 
well remarked by one of our neighbours—that, while this 
country is giving up one by one all the principles of Federa- 
tion, our friends across the border are disposing themselves 
to adopt it. Let it then be remembered by all who are inte- 
rested, that these United States achieved their marvellous 
position of wealth and power and population and commerce, 
while the Federative bond was acknowledged and respected. 
What progress they have made, since this bond was relaxed, 
may not have been altogether in the same direction. 

P. S. By special telegram, yesterday afternoon from 
Quebec, we are glad to learn that the arrangement has taken 
shape. Mr. Brown and two of his Upper Canadian friends 
came into the Cabinet, but not until after the prorogation of 
Parliament, which will take place on or about Wednesday 
next. The Opposition, meanwhile, will allow the Supplies to 
be voted. The negotiations have been protracted ; but the end 
was worth the delay. 





An Aged Brother. 

There is, perhaps, no spectacle more impressive and cheer- 
ing than that of hale and hearty old age. Who does not 
know the grizzled, wrinkled, rosy, jocund old follow, whom 
Dickens loves to paint, in Christmas Tales of Merrie Eng- 
land—the old fellow, who takes captive all hearts, by the 
abundant, all-embracing tenderness of his own, making age 
venerable by his integrity, and youthful by his merriment, 
and laughing away the shadows of the impending end ? 

As in man, so in the good works of man. These, indeed, 
have rather the advantage—since the ripeness of their age is 
not of necessity the prelude to decay. An illustration is at 
hand—in the case of our aged brother, the Quebec Gazette, 
That paper was a hundred years old, on the 21st inst.; and 
its proprietors have suitably commemorated the occasion, by 
publishing an illustrated Centenary Number, containing six- 
teen ample pages of well-chosen matter, together with a fac- 
simile of the first number of the Gazette, bearing date June 
21st, 1764. This latter is indeed a curiosity. It is printed 
half in English and half in French, and contains an address 
from “the Printers to the Publick,” divers items of foreign 
and domestic news, and a few advertisements. The address 
—and, indeed, the entire style of the paper—implies a public 
very unlike that to which the Press now-a-days makes 
its appeal, in “sensation” leaders, and fat, black, 
capital headings. “As every kind of knowledge”—so 
begins this dignified and modest document—“is not 
only entertaining and instructive to individuals, but 
a benefit to the community, there is great reason to hope 
that a Newspaper, properly conducted, and written with 
Accuracy, Freedom, and Impartiality, cannot fail of meeting 
with universal encouragement.” There would be little reason 
for any such hope, in these times. The past century on thie 
Continent has added much to Science, the stores of Knowledge 
and the comforts of Civilization: but it has not elevated man 
in corresponding degree—as the prevalence of imposture, 
and the wild frenzy of civil war clearly demonstrate. This 
is the moral that we draw from every glance at the Past, as 
compared with the Present. , 

And what a Past it is, over which we glance, in looking 
back across the one hundred years of our venerable contem- 
porary! Within that time the British Provinces have 
acquired almost a national pusition, and quite a national im- 
portance. The wilderness has been subdued, and cities have 
risen in waste places, and Commerce and Trade and Educa- 
tion have flourished, where before was only savage life. 
Europe, too, has felt mighty convulsions—has witnessed the 
French Revolution and-the meteoric career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The golden secrets of Asia have been wrested 
from barbarous keeping. Rebellion has made and unmade 
the United States of America. Nations have crumbled, and 
new empires have been created. Great poets and philosophers 
have lived and died. Vast, tumultuous, strange in itself, and 
incomprehensible in its destiny, the tide of human life has 
rolled onward; and the busy types of the Gazette have faith- 
fully recorded its progress, from day to day. Tolook over the 
files of this old paper must indeed be to realize, with Shelley, 
— Nought may endure but Mutability. 

The Gazette, as we glean from its Editor’s address, in the 
centenary number, was not only the first journal, but the 
first matter ever printed in the Province. During more than 
ten years it had no competitor in the country, and none in 
Quebec during upwards of forty years. Its subscribers have 
always been faithful to it. Several of them, to-day, are de- 
scendants of gentlemen, who subscribed to it, an hundred 
years ago. These defunct worthies would be somewhat 
amazed, we fancy, at sight of this centenary number, sixteen 
times the size of the little paper over which they used to brood 
in 1764. And not merely amazed. There is a great deal of 
instruction in this sheet. The sketch, which it contains, of 


the History of Canada, and of the Provincial and Colonial |. 


Press, is a very valuable contribution to recorded information , 
while its illustrations of Quebec, and its agreeable variety of 
prose and verse, make it in the highest degree entertaining. 
We warmly congratulate our brother, on attaining the 
ripe age of a century—a hale and hearty old age, which every- 
body respects—and cordially wish it another hundred years 
of prosperous and honoured labour. This wish, indeed, 
jumps with its own mood, expressed in these words from 
its centenary song: . 





Tho over my head a century’s fled 
With its weaseoune toil and strife, , 





— set 


I feel strongly inclined, if the world be kind, 
To take a new ard my life. ” 





Brama. 


I emerge, with great reluctance, from under a cloud, In 
weather like this, those, who have clouds, do wisely to stay 
within them. Wherefore come forth, and be roasted? If you are 
a dramatic editor, however, you must come forth at all hazards. 
As long as the players play, it will be your duty to pursue them, 
either with the dignified pen of record, or the sharp quill of cri- 
ticism. Recognizing this necessity, I emerge. 

And, glancing over the theatrical field, my first discovery is that 
I might as well have stopped in the cloud. The players, indeed— 
obedient to a venerable agricultural injunction—are making hay 
while the sun shines. But there is nothing either exhilarating or 
suggestive in the spectacle of s company of sweltering hay- 
makers. For the most part, whether in literal fields or fields 
esthetic, such workers, under such circumstances, impress me as 
labouring against their will, and only anxious to finish a painful 
task as speedily as possible. Hence they are not interesting. 
That which is done without sympathy never inspires sympathy. 
Thus it becomes a positive bore to write about the acting that one 
sees at city theatres in the summer time. A few players, indeed, 
appearing in familiar parts, play well, because they cannot help 
it: the rest play badly: but all are tired by monotony, and ex- 
hausted by heat, and very naturally desirous of escaping to rural 
or marine retreats. 

The theatres ought to have been closed two weeks ago. There 
is no need of formal dramatic entertainments in summer. A 
Garden, with odorous flowers, and green foliage, and sparkling 
fountains, and coloured lights, and ice-cream, and cool drinks» 
“and music to play in the pauses,”—this would please everybody. 
But an old comedy, or a five-act melodrama, after dinner, in June, 
is simply intolerable. Isat outa portion of ‘The Hunchback,” 
at Wallack’s, on last Monday night, and was dejected for hours 
afterward. Fancy that hacknied and somewhat heavy piece, 
droned through by a number of tired ladies and gentlemen, whose 
private opinions of Mr. Sheridan Knowles would be valuable as 
specimens of eloquent execration! In truth it was not cheerful, 
Mr. Gilbert, indeed, was agreeably dignified and correct as Master 
Walter, and Miss Henriques was arch and merry and charming as 
Helen, and Mr. Holland was humorous and amusing as Fathom, 
and Miss Coombs, as Julia, was in good voice and sang bravely. 
She gave us a new and astonishing reading too, in Act Second, as 
follows : 

Then will I show you lace 

A foot deep. Can I purchase it ? 

If not, I’ll specially bespeak it. 
But none of these beauties availed to redeem the dullness of the 
performance. I could not fail, however, to be impressed by the 
courageous endurance of the spectators, who, armed with fans, 
and wearing ‘‘the native hue of resolution,’’ seemed dreadfully 
capable of sitting out fifteen acts, if necessary, as well as five, 

I have heard it stated that such gallant creatures are numerous 
in the world ; and that, I suppose, is why the managers keep their 
theatres open in summer—the currency of this realm being just 
as good in the dog days as in January. 

Behold, then, in that wise axiom, the explanation of the im- 
pending theatrical programme! 

Behold also the programme! 

The season closes, at Wallack’s, on Thursday next; but on the 
following Saturday, the house will be re-opened, under the direc- 
of Mr. Moss, for the production of ‘‘The Winning Suit.”’ I gave 
an account of this play—copying, from a London paper, a sketch 
of its plot—in the Albion of March 14th, 1863. It was first pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre, in London, and it achieved im- 
mediate reputation, with all competent judges of dramatic litera- 
ture. It is written in blank verse, and is, says an English critic, 
“noted for refinement, and polish, and the absence of clap-trap.” 
Though produced here at an inauspicious time, let us heartily 
hope it may be successful according to its eminent merits! 

Next week is the last of ‘‘ Aladdin,” at the Olympic. But 
the spectacle will only be withdrawn, to make way for an English 
Opera Troupe. 

Next week is also the last of ‘‘ Bel Demonio,” at Niblo’s. But 
the beautiful demon will be almost immediately eucceeded by 
Miss Lucille Western, and—probably—the highly moral and there- 
fore highly tiresome drama, in which that very bad actress is 
formed to shine. 

The Winter Garden is already closed, and will, probably, be 
kept so, till—after repairs and redecoration—it is opened, next 
Autumn, in the service of Melpomene, under the auspices of 
Mr. Booth. 

Meanwhile Mr. Heller, whose musicand magic constitute a very 
agreeable summer entertainment, hes invented a new series of 
illusions. He will create them nightly, at his ‘‘ Salle Diabolique,”’ 
for one week more; and then, Prospero-like, will break his wand 
and retire. 

Was it worth while to emerge from my cloud to tell you this? 
If not, consider the imperative nature of duty, and pardon 
yours truly, MERCUTIO. 


P. 8.—Mr. A. W. Thaxter, whose retirement from the position 
of dramatic editor of the Boston Gazette was noticed in this 
column several weeks since, died in Boston, on the 18th inst. 
He was known to most members of the theatrical profession in 
this country, and he was esteemed wherever he was known, for 
his culture and his kindly disposition. He is honestly mourned 
—and the grief of friends is a man’s best eulogy and epiteph. 
“ There’s rosemary: that’s for remembrance.” M 





Facts and Farncies. 


The month of July will usher in the fortieth volume of 
Fowler and Wells’ Phrenological Jowrnal————T he Prince 
of Wales visited the Duke of Newcastle on the 1st inst. 
The Aberdeen Journal states that the Queen will shortly 
visit Lord Dalhousie, at Invermark.—————Edmund About, 
the well-known litterateur, has married Malle. Guillerville, a 
Norman heiress, at the Chateau de Roucheralles, near Rouen. 
The House of Commons has unanimously agreed to 
bestow on the Countess of Elgin a pension of one thousand 
pounds. The Court Journal states that the servants at 
the Duke of Sutherland’s refused to receive any gratuity from 
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Garibaldi, during the latter’s stay in the ducal mansion. 
At the Islington Dog Show the Prince of Wales not 
only carried off the first prize for Newfoundlands, but also 
rizes for dogs in the harrier and foreign mastiff classes. 
rince Napoleon took the first prize in the blood-hound class. 
—————The foundation-stone of the O’Connell monument 
will be laid at Dublin on the 8th of August. Among 
the penerens ty the Africa, at Halifax, are Sir Richard Mc- 
Donnell, and lady, and suite. He is the newly-appointed Go- 
vernor of Nova Scotia. —Mr. Van Nostrand and Mr. 
Disturnell have both published new and interesting maps of 
Virginia, got up with the intention of illustrating the recent 
movements. Mr. Brett, Q. C., has consented to oppose 
Mr. Cobden, in the Conservative interest, at the next election 
for Rochdale. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will, it is 
said, accept the invitation to become a candidate for South 
Lancashire.— General Scott has just completed the 
“Memoirs of his Life and Times,” which will be published 
at an early day in two volumes, 12mo.————A French gen- 
tleman, so say French papers, bought lately at auction several 
live Chinese ducks, of splendid plumage. Carrying them 
down to his country house, and having them transferred to 
the ornamental fish-pord, he was astonished by his gardener 
pants coming to tell him that something extraordinary 
happened. The brilliant colours had all disappeared from 
the ducks’ plumage ; but, on the other hand, the water had 
assumed a remarkable variety of hues! There was an 
error in our sketch of the recent Yacht Club Regatta. The 
allowance is not now regulated by the area of canvas, but by 
measurement of hull. This is computed by multiplying the ex- 
treme a on or under the water line, from fore side of 
stem to aft side of stern post, by the extreme breadth where- 
ever found. The allowance varies between one and one 
70.000 second per square foot—_-——The Russian Minister 
at Rome, is recalled. This is regarded as a mark of the Czar’s 
displeasure at the recent proceedings of the Pope relative to 
Poland. In France they are making women’s bonnets 
of India rubber, coluuring them so as to resemble Leghorn. 
———_——“I held the constable down,” said John Phenix, 
“by inserting my nose between his teeth.” “I made seven 
Britishers run,” said an Irishman, during the war of 1812. 
“How?” asked the Colonel. “By running myself, and 
making them run after me, sure,” was the reply—-+— 
Coal oil is announced to be “ certain death” to tree caterpil- 
lars. Portions of the trees must be smeared with the oil, and 
a small quantity put upon the nests. A deputation 
from Cuba has ved at Madrid, to petition for the right of 
nominating Deputies to the Spanish Cortez. In 1862, 
Southern cotton was imported into England, to the extent of 
15 millions of pounds. Last year, the amount was 56 mil- 
lions. Another statement makes the increase, from 46 
thousand, to 130 thousand bales of 4 cwt. The Em- 
peror of Russia bas transferred to the House of Oldenburg all 
claims of the Imperial family of Russia, to the Holstein suc- 
cession. By this step, the succession question between the 
Houses of Oldenburg and Augustenburg is made a question 
~. — right to be eae" by the +t = hae + on 
military operations at Algiers are reported to be progressin 
satisfactorily. In the House of Commons, on the Bie 
the bill for closing public houses, on a two-thirds vote of the 
surrounding inhabitants, was defeated by 257 majority. 
We are sorry to hear that the Stratford Committee are likely 
to present a serious loss as the balance of their Shaks 
account. Garibaldi has published a letter, in arin, 
wherein he warmly thanks the ten nation for its hospi- 
tality, and adds, “1 withdrew when I saw fit to do 80, without 
ceding to instigation of any kind.” A prospectus has 
been issued of the Chamounix United Hotels Company, with 
a capital of £100,000 in shares of £20. The proposal is to take 
over the business of L’Hotel Royal and six other hotels at 
Chamounix, and to effect improvements and economies by 
bringing the whole under one general management. 
It is the fashion now in EngJand to fit up yacht cabins with 
yrograpliic wood, that is, wood on which are impressed, by 
de ng, ornamental designs and figures. The process is called 
fire writing. —At the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, a paper was received from Vionnois, describing 
six brick-kilns of the Gallo-Roman perioi discovered at La 
Roche-du-Thay, in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine. The 
fragments of tiles lying about sufficiently prove their origin, 
their shape being Gallo Roman, and some of them even bear- 
ing the trade-mark of the brickmaker, which, however, it has 
been impossible to decipher. —The hotel-keepers in 
Germany must be heavy losers by the folly of their country- 
men. Private Englishmen, travelling in the Fatherland, are 
subjected to pooean insults, because England srmpenion 
with Denmark. It is rumoured that Mr. George Hudson, 
the ex-railway King, and former M. P. for Sunderland, has at 
last obtained a settlement of his large claim upon certain 
Spanish railways (said to have been as much as ,000 and 
that, after settling all claims against him, he is now in 
session of a handsome fortune. The public debt of the 
U. 8. on the 2nd day of February last was officially stated to 
be $1,478,225,714. On the 14th of May last it had reached the 
sum of $1,730,870,926. It will thus be seen that the increase 
of the ascertained national indebtedness during the interval 
of 102 days was $257,645,212, being at the rate of $2,525,933 
per day, or,in round numbers, at the rate of $1,000,000,000 
per year. The Emperor and Empress of Russia ar- 
Fved at Potsdam on a visit to the King of Prussia, on the 9th 
inst.,and would leave for Darmstadt on the 11th. 
In our notice of Thackeray’s library, in the Aljion of last 
week, we inadvertently mentioned 1633 instead of 1711, as the 
date of the first edition of: “ The Spectator.” Sixteen 
hundred: Mormon immigrants have come here, from Europe, 
this year. Thirty-six hundred came last year. They are 
mostly from the northern part of the Continent. The 
income, in 1868, of the Greenwich Hospital for disabled 
sailors, was £154,000 sterlin The Cleveland 
says that a Western recruiting officer has recruited sixteen 
hundred “ rebel prisoners,” for the U. 8. Navy, sinee January 
last. In the Albion of February 20th, we noticed, with 
some praise, a novel called “Round the Block,” published 
anonymously, by the Appletons. It is now stated to be the 
work of Mr. John B. Bouton, of this city——-——The_ edict 
of Parisian Fashion has prescribed tight-fitting dresses, o 
various colours, for sea-bathing. A collection of “ The 
Songs of Scotland” has been published at Boston. A 
oung gentleman, taking lodgings at Beltast, lately, was horri- 
ed on discovering a human body concealed in a box under 
his bed, and immediately notified the police. The landlady 
‘was thereupon arrested, and the box examined. The bod 
proved to be an artist’slay-figure. So the excitement subsided. 
The great race for the Grand Prize. of Paris took 
place on Sunday, the 5th of June. The Emperor and Empress 
. The French horse Vermouth won by two 




























































































presented a message from the Queen 


f | measures are not radically wrong in principle. But we have 
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recommending a grant of 
£20,000 sterling to Sir Rowland Hill for his distin 
services, A telegram from Rome of June 6, says: 
“The Pope has received M. De Sartig es, the French Ambas- 
sador, who offered his congratulaticns upon the Pope’s 
restoration to health.” 


Paris Summer Fasnions.—The rich and thick corded 
silks, taffetas, and the larger portion of silks used at this 
moment for full dress, are made with a white ground, over 
which spread wide varying stripes, or a peculiar pattern of 
various commingled shades. Some are tastefully ornamented 
(elaborated) with bouquets of brilliant colours, to resemble 
embroidery.—The English barege has become much in vogue 
among the leaders of the fashionable world. It is worn with 
an immense variety of elegant trimming, ruches being freely 
used in its ornamentation with great effect.—The silks still 
in favour are those in checks, or some new patterns in stripes 
which have just been introduced ; these, of course, are merely 
for morning promenade. Perhaps the most prominent among 
the rich materials are the elegant chines taffetas of Louis XV., 
with their broad and narrow stripes of rich looking satin. 
Beautifvl and brilliant poult de soie, chequered gracefully with 
stripes of white moire ; others in varied shade of French blue, 
bright orange glace, brown or green.—Nor must we omit the 
ment'on of a most remarkable material just brought into no- 
tice, called junon: it is of a very handsome and rich material, 
and is covered with a singular pattern, elaborately imi- 
tating the feathers of the peacock.—The organdie muslins 
still retain their position as favourites; the beauty of the 
patterns, their immense variety of colour and shade, and their 
extreme lightness and elegance, render them extremely useful 
at this time. The shades of mauve, rose and green seem the 
prevailing colours and those most in favour. 

The small or narrow sleeve is still er, the favourite, 
and there seems but little alteration in the style of making the 
dresses. The skirt ornament and trimmings are worn at the 
edge, and not, as usual, above the hem. The much abused 
and laughed at basque habit is now made separately and dis- 
tinctly from the dress, and sold at the different Paris houses— 
at least we saw them at one well known house—so that they 
can be used with any description of skirt. It is becoming 
much used both for mantles and dresses, although it has, 
especially on short figures, anything but a graceful ap- 





pearance. ; 

The bonnets are worn much lower in front, and, although 
still very much ornamented with various styles of trimming, 
are worn very narrow at ‘he sides. The curtains are now 
worn exceedingly large. The materials are similar to those 
mentioned last month—straw, ortulle,and rice. The beautiful 
and pliable Italian straws will soon begin to show.— Wheat eara, 
crape, crystal drops, all kinds of flowers, leaves and buds form 
ornaments now in fashion, as a ey scope is given in the 
variety permitted for selection.—The crown of pliable crape is 
often worn with the rice straw bonnets, and the strings and 
bows are as various as the colours of the other trimmings.— 
Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 


THe AMERICAN FutuRE.-—Wevery well know that the idea 
is prevalent among us of the irresistible power of popular 
sway; but he has lived in vain who hasseen the course of 
events in other nations for the last half century, and has not 
made the discovery that men in political matters become the 
servants of money as certainly and almost as actively as the 
spirits of the lamp were made to do the bidding of Aladdin. To 
us it would seem that the future of this country holds out but 
three possible sulutions of the tendencies of the present time 
—namely, the bayonet, a return to the true principles of the 
original government, or the sway of money. For the first it 
may be too soon; the pressure of society is scarcely sufficient 
to elevate a successful soldier to the height of despotism, 
though the ladder has been raised morethan once against 
the citadel of the Constitution by adventurers of this char- 
acter, through the folly and heedless impulses of the masses. 
Fifty years hence, and a condition of society will probably 
exist among us that would effectually have cunstel out the 
principle of despotic rule which is beginning to show itselfin 
the bud amongst us, and which is nothing more than the 
shadowing out of coming events.— Fenimore Cooper. 








A Moruer’s Hanp.—In one of the fierce engagements with 
the rebels near Mechanicsville in May last, a young lieutenant 
of a Rhode Island battery had his i. foot so shattered by a 
fragment of shell that, on reaching Washington after one of 
those horrible ambulance rides, and a journey of a week’s du- 
ration, he was obliged to undergo amputation of the leg. He 
telegraphed home hundreds of miles away that all was going 
well, and with a soldier’s fortitude composed himself to bear 
his sufferings alone. 

Unknown to him, however, his mother, one of those dear 
reserves of the army, hastened up to join the mainforce. She 
reached the city at midnight, and the nurses would have kept 
her from him until morning. One sat by his side fanning him 
as he slept, her hand on the feeble fluctuating pulsations which 
forboded sad results. But what woman’s heart could resist 
the pleadings ofa mother then? In the darkness she was 
finally allowed to glide in and take the place at his side. She 
touched his pulse as the nurse had done; not a word had been 
spoken, but the sleeping boy opened his eyes and said, “ that 
feels like my mother’s hand ; who is this beside me? It 7s my 
mother ; turn up the gas and let me see mother!” 

The two dear faces met in one long, joyful sobbing em- 
brace, and the fondness pent up in each heart sobbed and 
panted, and wept forth its expression. 

The gallant feilow, just twenty-one, his leg amputated on 
the last day of his three years’ service, underwent operation 
after operation, and at Jast, when death drew nigh, and he 
was told by tearful friends that it only remained to make him 
comfortable, said “he had looked death in the face too many 
times to be afraid now,” and died as gallantly . ~ the men 


of the Owmberland.— Washington letter, Hvening 





StRarnine A Porvt.—We have never had much faith in the 
benefits accruing to the people from legislation, believing 
that the cost invariably exceeds the benefit,even when the 


never heard any one so severe on Co’ as Senator Hale, 
who, in a debate on the Tariff bill, yesterday, said: “ All 
legislative action of a general character must, in some in- 
dividual cases, be oppressive, but it was the height of folly to 
say that Congress was to rectify all the errors it had done in 
the past. To do so would cost more than to carry on the 
war. 


Here is the candid admission that legislative action is al- 
ways oppressive on individuals, and that the rash blunders of 
Congress have been more costly to the country than the 
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PourricaL Prissts.—Washington [rving, in his Knicker. 
bocker; makes the following remark, which is especial] 
a to the present time: “A cunning pclitician rd 
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religion and an inside all political rancour. Things spiritual 
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A New ZEALAND PaPER.—We are indebted to Capt. 
William Lefevre for a copy of the Otago Daily Times, of 

18. This is a large and very handsome paper published in 
New Zealand, and it contains a long and glowing account of 
the laying, with masonic ceremonies, of the corner stone of a 
building to be used for the New Zealand Exhibition in 1865, 
It seems but yesterday, as it were, that New Zealand was a 
land of cannibals, and now it boasts of as handsome a daily 
paper as England can show, and is arranging for an industria] 
exhibition on a scale of continental munificence.—Salem 





Obituary. 


A Porutar AuTHOR.—We hear from Solothurn, in Swit- 
zerland, that Mr. Charles Sealsfield, the American author and 
agg novel-writer, died at an advanced age on the 26th of 

ay. Sealsfield, whose works are written in German, was 
for a certain time, in his branch, the “ Great Unknown” of 
German literature, owing to the mystery with which he knew 
how to surround the authorship of his books. He had made 
himself a fortune with his. pen, and had settled, for about 
twenty yeors, in Switzerland.— Atheneum, June 4. - 


A Muurary Knicut.—We have to record the death of 
om gr Robert Cochrane, a military Knight of Windsor, who 
had seen much service. He entered the Army in 1809, and 
in 1811, proceeded tq the Peninsula, where he continued 
with his regiment, the Rifle Brigade, until the close of the 
war, being present at the defence of Cadiz, the actions of Ar- 
anjuez, San Minos, San Milan, the Bridge of Vera, and at the 
Battle of Vittoria. Subsequently on the Continent he went 
through the campaign of 1815, aud was at the battleof Water- 
loo, and the capture of Paris ; and, commanding the advanced 
guard of his corps, was its first officer to enter that capital, 

ajor Cochrane was severely wounded in the left arm at 
Vera, and slightly in the breast at Waterloo. 


At Narborough, Norfolk, the Rev. W. Allen, for 67 years vicar 


of the parishes of Narborough and Naford, aged 91.—At Bou- 
logne, G. R. Mop mn, Esq, late of H. M. 33rd and 14th R 
—At Mile-end, r. N. Collyer, Naval Storekeeper at the Island of 


8t. Helena during the time of Napoleon Bonaparte’s exile.—At the 
Chateau de Seehof, Bamberg, Bav: Elizabeth, Baroness Von 
Zandt, of Clarges Street, Piccadilly, London, and of Ovington 
Park, Hants.—Dorsetshire papers record the death of Mr. Robert 
Gordon, the oldest magistrate in the county, and for many years 
an M.P. His commission as magistrate is dated 1810.—News has 
arrived at Leipzig that one of the brave ladies. travelling in 
Africa, Madame Tinne, has fallena victim tothe climate; likewise 
Dr. Schubert, a native of Leipzig, who was attached to the expe- 
dition in search of Dr. E. Vogel.—Mr. Nassau W. Senior, late 
Master in Chancery, and Professor ot Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Cuthbert Ellison, stipendiary magistrate at Manchester, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Leigh as police magistrate in London.—The President of 
the U. 8..has appointed Mr. John F. Potter, of Wisconsin, to be 
Consul-General for the British North American Provinces.—The 
Hon. W. Stuart, Secretary of Legation at Washington, is appointed 
Secretary to the Embasey at Constantinople; and Mr. Adams, Se- 
cond Secretary to the Lookeee at Paris, is appointed successor 
of Mr. Stuart at Washington. 


Arup. 
A Quebec paper states that the first steamer from Liver- 
pool this season brought out a detachment of the Royal Engi- 
neers, who are now busily engaged on both sides of the river 
in making a mopegpeehions survey of the country lying within 
a circle of ten miles of Quebec. The object is to make the 
Citadel safe against the marvellous improvements in artillery. 
——Within the last few months, the proposed re-introduction 
of gun-cotton, as a substitute for gunpowder, has been at- 
tracting great attention amongst scientific and practical men, 
in Europe. A large factory has just been established in Eng- 
land for its manufacture.——The accidental explosion of a 
gun during the drill of the D battery, 8rd Brigade R. H. A., 
at —- April 5, killed four men and wounded seven 
others. Thirteen horses were wounded, three of which had 
to be shot on the spot.——We deeply regret to see the brief 
announcement, in an English paper, that a powder magazine 
has exploded at Corfu, killing 90 soldiers and 47 of the inha- 
bitants, and wounding about 250 uthers. Fifty buildings, in- 
cluding the hospital, a fort, the custom-house and some fac- 
tories, were destroyed. 











Navp. 


The British Channel squadron is again about to leave Ply- 
mouth for Spithead——The Duke de Penthiévre, son of the 
Prince de Joinville, who was for some time at the Naval 
School of Newport, and in the U. 8. navy, has, at his own re- 
quest, been admitted into the Portuguese naval service, with 
the rank of second lieutenant.——T wo Spanish steam-frigates 
arrived here from the Havana, on Tuesday.—Sir James 
Hope entered the Royal Navy College in 1820, and joined his 
first ship in 1822. Passing creditably through all the grades 
of his profession, he became a Captain in 1838. The only 
time that he was stationed in North American waters occurred 
some thirty P posi since, on which occasion he commanded 
the Racer, 16 gun brig sloop, His brilliant services in China, 
in 1860, are known to all the world.—The French war- 
steamer, the Pidche, arrived here on Wednesday from Havana 
——We notice with much regret the wreck of the U. 8. _ 
boat Lavender, on Cape Lookout Shoals, N. C., on the night 
of the 11th inst. Nine men, out of twenty-three were lost.— 
Two unsuccessful attempts have been made to launch the new 
U. 8. monitor, Puritan, at Green Point.——Congress has de- 
termined to amend the terms of contract, under which Capt. 
Ericcson built the floating batteries, Dictator and Puritan 
above-named. The rise in materia] and labour would other: 





present terrible couflict with the South, Upon what plea 
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New Publications. 


In the Albion of June 6th, 1868, we ndticed, with deserved 
praise, the Rebellion Record, edited by Mr. Frank Moore, and 
published here by Mr. G. P. Putnam. It is certainly the most 
comprehensive and trpstworthy, and therefore the most useful 
of contemporary chronicles of the American Civil War. The 
main work is comprised in six volumes ; but there is to be a 
Supplement, the first volume of which has just appeared- 
“This,” says its preface, “contains important official Reports, 
Narratives, and State Papers, both National and Rebel, which 
the Editor was unable to obtain for publication in the regular 
issues of the Rebellion Record.” And then follows the well 
grounded remark that “the propriety of preserving them as a 
Supplement to the work will be acknowledged by the reader 
of the History of these eventful times.” We need not specify 
these documents. Enough to say that they are indispensable 
to the student of this period. The volume is illustrated with 
twelve portraits, representing civil and military persons, of 
more or less celebrity. Among these our English readers will 
be amused to recognize the benevolent lineaments of Messrs. 
John Bright and Richard Cobden—gentlemen who, having 
sedulously flattered American vanity, thus receive the sugar- 
plum of American approbation. 

Mr. Putnam has also published, in uniform style with 
“ Lyrics of Loyalty” and “ Rebel Rhymes,” a volume of war 
yerses, edited by Mr. Frank Moore, and entitled Songs of the 
Soldiers. The poetic merit of these songs is slight, though se- 


veral of them are good, as pieces of versification, and many of 


them are spirited and stirring. Their editor states that 
most of them have been recommended to him, by U. 8 
soldiers, as being “favourites in the camps.” 

Another of Mr. Putnam’s publications—and a very plea. 
sant one—is entitled From Cape Cod to Dixie and 
the Tropics, and is, as its name imports, a narrative 
of travel. Its author is Mr. J. M. Mackie, author of 
“ Cosas de Espafia.” He is a close observer, at once thought- 
ful and humorous in mood, and he writes in a singularly 
pleasing manner. The following passage illustrates this, and 
may also serve to give the reader a foretaste of the entertain- 
ment which the book affords. The writer is describing 
scenery at the Warm Springs, in Virginia—as observed by 
him, before the commencement of the war, which has since 
ravaged that beautiful State, and made it almost a desert: 


The mountain situated opposite you, and on the other side 
of the valley, has its sides very evenly ribbed, or furrowed, 
the upper half being thickly wooded, and the lower under 
tillage. Its ridge isa gracefully undulating line; and so sharp 
is it that the topmost trees have the appearance of being set 
upon it as a fringe. When in the afternoon the sun has 
somewhat declined from the zenith, only the treetops between 
the furrows on the declivities are directly illuminated by its 
rays, while those in the furrows themselves are dark with 
shade. The tall woods, also, that skirt the cultivated, half of 
the mountain side, cast long shadows upon the green of the 
pastures and the yellow of the grain fields; while single elms 
and chestnuts, here and there, pprolect their profiles tar down 
into the still sun-lit valley. To this unequal distribution of 
ight and shade the landscape owes its most pleasing effects. 

ndeed, it is the charm of this scenery, that it is never seen 
twice the same. With every change of light and shade, in 
different positions of the sun, from various points of observa- 
tion, in different states of the atmosphere, the aspects of this 
mountainous and wooded nature vary perpetually. The 
beholder is constantly discovering some new features in the 
landscape, graces before overlooked, a more true and signifi- 
cant expression. The mountains are a very Proteus—a cha- 
meleon, rather—and their tints change while one is looking at 
them. For now the distances are-a deep blue, and now they 
are purple. The sun lights up, at one moment, the round- 
topped hills covered with fluwering chestnuts ; at another, the 
rays being withdrawn, the hollows of the valleys are dark as 
evening. Large white clouds gradually form above the higher 
summits, and, one by one, float off into midheaven. The mists 
rise, and again are dissipated. At high noon, there is not a 
shadow among the whole multitude of mountains; while, at 
early morn and evening, every peak, and crag, and rock, and 
lone-standing tree has its reflected image, and the forms of the 
landscape are multiplied twofold. his hour, the vapours, 
driven by the winds, are chasing each other, like wandering 
spirits, athwart the sky and over the mountain tops; the rain 
clouds gathering, dash against the summits, and break over 
the valleys; the thunder rattles from one end of the heavens 
to the other, shivering, with its bolts, the monarchs of the 
forest, and illuminating with frequent flashes the untimely ob- 
scurity. The next, the winds are hushed; the sun bursts 
brightly out of the clouds, which roll away to the eastward; 
the bow of promise, spanning the heavens, binds together the 
distant mountain tops; the wet foliage of the trees glistens in 
the sunlight ; and, at evening, the last rays of declining day 
spread the hue of roses round clouds which, here and there, 
elevate their gorgeous heads above the horizon. Then, in 
their turn, the gorgeous clouds losing the tints too fair to last, 
the stars light up their fires on the highest_peaks ; the valleys 
are peacefully folded in the mantle of evening; and the grim 
mountains sleep. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


United States Christian Commission, for the Army 
and Navy. Second Annual Report.—1863. 
Guide Book of the Central Railroad of New J ersey, 


and its Connections through the Coal Fields of 
Pennsylvania. 


Relea tshiadiane i pesinne neeinads taki ands tote Harpers. 
The Burden of the South, er Poems on Slavery. By iit 
mg gy coer oe, ST EE as fire: E. Warner. 
Pete Pentland of Snooksville, in New York. By ; 
Aristophanes Biflin, Esq. ............0.000.c0000e T. W. Strong 
Rumour. A Novel Burnham. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston. ha 
the following attractive and variously te Ts og 
Casket Redowa,” by J. Bellak; “Ah! non Pensar Che Pieno,” 
Ter epii di Eng i ) 7 xo to erg ya by Labitzky ; “ La 
more,” by G. Lucantoni ;” ‘ crezia 
7 arranged for omy ws 3 Goria. doef 
‘ollo pieces have been published 3 
ters, of this city; “The Dying Soldier Boy j feadened toe 


Friends of the 


Union ;” “I’m Willing to Wait ;’? and “My Jamie is a Soldier 
Brave.”’ 


Messrs. W. A. Pond and Co. have published a ballad, entitled 
“* Art Thou thinking of Me in my absence, Love’’—the words by 
Mr. Henry Hayward; the music by Mrs. Parkhurst. 


Hotrroop Patace.—Her Majesty has been pleased, in 
accordance with a memorial signed by a number of influential 
Scottish gentlemen, to send to Holyrood a number of the 
Stuart portraits from Hampton Court Gallery. These por- 
traits were asked for Holyrood Palace onthe ground that they 
belonged peculiarly, if not exclusively, to Scottish history ; or 
that, if equally connected with England, they could be spared 
from the large gallery of Hampton Court. The portraits sent 
down, embrace the period from the middle of the 16th to the 
end of the 17th century, and nearly all the subjects of them 





are connected by birth or other ties with Scotland. The best. 


picture of the series is Anne of Denmark, by Van Somer, 


consort of James I., and who was received with great rejoicings 
yy the city of Edinburgh, and with great preparations at 

olyrood, in May, 1590, while her royal husband was as yet 
only King of Scotland. There is also asmall portrait of James 


ny the same artist, and one of his son Henry, Prince of Wales. 
h 


ere is a large-sized, but unattractive, picture containing 
portraits of Henry, Lord Darnley, husband of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and of his brother Charles, the father of the hapless 


Arabella Stuart. The portrait of Margaret, Countess of Len- 
nox, mother of Darnley, ascribed to Holbein, is a much finer 


work of art than the last-mentioned, and is singularly inter- 
esting as the portrait of one who, both in her ancestry and 
posterity, united the Royal lines of England and Scotland. 
The portrait of the Admirable Crighton, by an artist unknown, | q 
and which many must have admired at Hampton Court, is 
among those now sent down; also portraits of the Count 
Palatine and Princess Elizabeth (King and Queen of Bohemia) 
by Janssen, and copies from Vandyck of the children of 
Charles I., of Charles II. from Kneller, and James IL. after 
Lely. These pictures have been hung in the room known as 
Lord Darnley’s Audience Chamber. We believe it is the de- 
sire of the gentlemen who have interested themselves in this 
matter to have formed at Holyrood a gallery illustrative of 
Scotland’s history as a scparate kingdom, and that not merely 
in the line of its ancient monarchy, but in all departments in 
which ancient art can be rendered subservient to historical 


illustration.—Scotsman. 


Warer-CoLtour Drawrnes.—Messrs. Foster sold, on 
Wednesday last, a collection of water-colour drawings, the 
property of Mr. H. G. Wheeler, deceased. Of this the most 
important items and their prices were as follows: G. F. 
Robson, Isle of Skye, 145 guineas; R. R. Reinagle, Morning, 
River Scene, with Cattle, 90 gs.; W. Hunt, Peasant Girl, 95 
gs.; Havell, A Richly Wooded Valley, Sheep and Water, 100 
gs.; J. Varley, Lake of Lianberis, with Snowdon, 1810, 150 
gs.; G. Barrett, 1835, Composition, Sunny Landscape, 270 gs. ; 
W. A. Nesfield, The Falls, Rhyader, 340 gs.; J. D. Harding, 
Val d’Aosta, 390 gs.; T. Heaphy, The Fish Market, Hastings, 


240 gs.; C. Fielding, Sussex Downs, Arundel Castle in the 


distance, 870 gs.; Olf Scarborough, Squally Weather, 370 gs. ; 
r. C. Stantield, The Pass of 


Scotch Lake, Sunset, 520 gs. ; 


Terracina, 660 Re ; 8. Prout, Porch of Chartres Cathedral, 285 
3 De Wint, The 
To 


realized a little more than £10,000.— Atheneum. 


FRENCH PictuREs.—The sale of a small collection of paint- 
ings belonging to Prince Paul de Demidoff, on Wednesday, 
attracted a great number of amateurs to the auction-rooms in 
the Rue Drouot. The well-known picture by Meissonier, 
which has been engraved, “ Reading at Diderot’s,” a compo- 
sition of seven figures, fetched the large sum of 38,000f. Two 
paintings by the same artist, each representing the “ Interior 
of a Guard-house,” were knocked down at 28,700f. and 30,000f. 
Four others by the same also sold well, viz.:—‘ A Captain 
descending a staircase,” 19,500f; “A Mandoline-player,” 
12,000f.; “ A Gentleman leaning against a column,” 6.1508: 
and “ A Cavalier sleeping,” 5,000f. Horace Vernet’s “ Com- 
bat of Brigands with the Pontifical Gendarmes,” painted in 
1836, and popularized by Jazet’s engraving, was sold for 
29,000f. ; a reduced copy, by Paul Delaroche, of the “ Arrest of 
President Durante,” which decorates the Salle du Contentieux 
in the Palace of the Council of State, 18,000f.; “ La Vanne,” a 
landscape by Paul Duprez, 8,200f.; “ A Turkish Butcher,” 
by Gér6me, 6,000f. ; “ The Shores of the Bosphorus,” by Ma- 
rilhat, 5,150f.; Ary Scheffer’s “ Ballad of Leonora,” 4,000f. ; 
and an “Evening scene,” by T. Rousseau, 3,200f. “The 
Woodman’s Wife in the Forest,” painted by Decamp in 1850, 
reached the price of 10,000f. The total obtained for 15 paint- 
ings is 222,900f.—Paris letter, May 277. 

> —_—— 
BOOKS, GRAND AND PECULIAR. 

The Commercial Advertiser of Saturday last contained a 
most interesting article, five columns in length, descriptive of 
a library of rare works on American history, which has re- 
cently come into possession of a private gentleman of this 
city. We borrow a portion of it—the article, not the library 


—and, having had the privilege of seeing and handling the 


rarest of the rarities enumerated, beg to add the testimony of 


an inexpert to the worth and attractiveness of the collection. 


St. Isidore the Pelusite was wont to call the wrath of 
heaven upon the book-collectors of his day. We, who are no 
saints, occasionally indulge in similar imprecations, and, we 
hope, always for a good cause. The fact is, that wealth, since 
the Roxburgh sale—a sale, as our readers doubtless recollect, 
where opulent and lively noblemen amused themselves with 
bidding 2,260 guineas on a Boccacio, which the unsuccessful 
competitor a short time thereafter bought for one-third of that 
sum—wealth, we say, has become a crying evil. 1t prompts 
and enables men, who formerly turned their attention toward 
collecting snuff-boxes and antique snuffers, to monopolize 
every valuable book which comes within their reach—not for 
the purpose of aan it themselves, or of enabling some pen- 
less scholar to peruse its contents, but to keep it under lock 
and a the dark, at the bottom of a huge box, until, them- 
selves g dead, and, we trust, in the bottomless pit, a gay 
heir exhumes the book, and gracefully hands it to the nearest 
auctioneer. 

It is not every bibliotaph or book-burier, however, who 
provokes our ire; some we actually cherish and almost ven- 
erate, for their 





















































Corn-Field, 550 gs.; Turner, Composition, 
ntispiece to his work on Pola, 150 gs.; Cologne, 460 gs. ; 
In the Val d’Aosta, 600 gs.; Rafts on the Rhine, 420 gs.; 
Vessels off the Coast, 520 gs.; View on the Brent, 1,350 gs.; 
The whole collection, although comprising fifty-two lots only, 











in a fit of sanctimonious ardour has become the happy owner 
ot-the valuable Leda, Vinegar, Breeches or Sin on more Bible, 


it is likely that we would preserve our equanimity. Great as 
is our fondness for books printed by two of the Elzeviers, we 
feel confident that no maledictions on our part would assail 
the fortunate purchaser of Le Pastissier frangois, which, from 
the fact that it was the inseparable companion of every 
greasy cook in France and Holland, is now the dearest, rarest, 
and most soiled duodecimo in the world. The sight of a book 
having belonged to Maiolus, De Tho or Grollier, three biblio- 
philes who delighted in the richest and most artistic bindings 
i nable, invariably fills us with rapture and enthusiasm, 
but Thomas Diafoirus, Esq., is thrice welcome to the book 
originally bound in human skin for Dr. Askew. 

ff on the other lrand, a palimpsest like the one discovered 
afew years since, which contained unknown passages of 
Pliny, or that which enabled a Berlin scholar in 1858 to re- 
store to the world some of the lost annals of Rome, were to 
fall into the hands of certain greedy, selfish and narrow- 
minded collectors, too common, alas! in old England, ovr 
wrath might prove boundless. So with every book of intrin- 
sic importance of which there are only one or two copies 
known. The reason is obvious. We owe our intellectual 
progress and the welfare of our race to a free interchenge of 
thought. No individual, therefore, has a right to monopolise 
a fact, an idea, or any source of information, which may prove 
beneficial to humanity, especially when he happens to come 
to that fact or to that idea, simply through the baneful influ- 
ence of a plethoric money bag. He is unquestionably at li- 
berty to keep to himself his trinkets and his album of photo- 
graphs, his dog-cart and _ his billiard table, his pew at church 
and his box at the opera, but a manuscript which may throw 
some light upon the history of the nation, a book which may 

ispel errors and promote learning, an object of art which 
may improve the native talent of our artists, these must be 
placed within the reach of every man who stands in need of 
knowledge, or their avaricious owners held in contempt and 
denounced as unworthy members of the community. 

The acc’ race of bibliotaphs will never disappear from 
the surface of the globe, because selfishness is a component 
part of human nature, but we are glad to chronicle the fact 
that the number is growing beautifully less. We may even 
add that, as a rule, they are turning small and yellow. On 
the other hand, the generous disposition and enlightened taste 
which have endeared the memory of several bibliophiles to 
the large and ever suffering family of literary men, are be- 
coming the rule, not the exception. We frequently hear 
now of gentlemen of means who spare neither time nor ex- 
ertions to form valuable and expensive libraries “ for them- 
selves and their friends.” Not satisfied with collecting the 
works of good authors, they select the finest editions and 
most artistic bindings, strive to form complete colleciions 
in any one branch, adding frequently at a great outlay of 
time, patience, and money, every pamphlet, map, or portrait, 
which may enhance the literary or historical value of a 
work. When the shelves bend under the weight ot books, 
often collected from every part of the world; when the se- 
ries is complete or a rare volume has been secured, the 
Carcel lamps are all lighted, commodious chairs are brought 
in, the tables cleared, the doors flung open, and the gene- 
rous owner of so many bibliographical treasures bids his 
friends, his guests, strangers, all, to come forward and drink 
deep of the Pierian spring, is it not evident that a librar 
80 easily unclosed and unbarred, so choice and so intrinsi- 
cally valuable, cannot have been collected in a fit of selfish 
v or blind bibliomania? It is the work of time and 
study, of taste and knowledge; neither ostentation nor ego- 
tism can claim a single volume in the collection ;—admira- 
tion for the beautiful in all the walks of Art, Science, and 
Literature, a desire to promote knowledge, an innate desire 
to instruct, please and oblige others—such are the motives 
our enlightened bibliophile might invoke, did not his gene- 
rous woe apr remind us of all the devise of his model :— 
Jo. Grollerit et amicorum ! 

Dazzled, delighted and, it must be confessed, somewhat 
envious, we are still labouring under the impression left upon 
us by a bibliographical jubilee of this description. Let any 
lover of books imagine a collection of eight thousand volumes 
oa America; almost all that is grand and peculiar ia Brunet, 
Rich and Ternaux, with many rarities altogether unknown to 
these lynx-eyed bibliographers, all displayed before him, 
within his reach, no glass case, no padlocks, no oaken fortifi- 
cation intervening, with free leave to handle, peruse, compare, 
and copy, to his heart’s content! 

To speak only of the XVth and XVIth centuries. There 
is not perhaps in that wonderful collection the oration de- 
livered at Rome by Bernard Carvajal on the 19th of June, 
1493, and which is supposed to contain the first allusion to 
the discoveries of Columbus, but we find what is rarer and 
much more valuable, the first edition of the De Insulis of 1493, 
or letter in which the great navigator gives an account “ of the 
isles newly discovered in India, beyond the Ganges, in the 
search of which he was sent eight months ago, under the 
auspices and at the expense of the illustrious and invincible 
King of Spain, Ferdinand.” It is a small quarto of tour 
leaves, 34 lines to the full page, neat black letter, printed at 
Rome, and perfect. Only two other copies of this gem are 
known to exist; one in the British Museum, and the other in 
the Royal Library of Munich. A distinguished bibliopole 
once told us that he had seen fragments of a fourth in the 
famous collection of Mr. Yemeniz at Lyons. We will some 
day regale our readers with a dissertation to prove that, of the 
six editions printed in 1493, either at Rome or at Paris, all 
different, this is entitled to precedence over its only alleged 
rival, the illustrated ten leaves edition, of which Pilinski’s 
well executed fac-simile cuts such a fine figure in the front 
window of a down town bookseller. 

Next in importance, we find the Cosmographia of a certain 
Muller, called, for the sake of euphony, ylacomylus, the 
head of a printing establishment at St. Dié, in Lorraine, and 
who is entitled to the doubtful merit of having first designated 
the New World under the ungrateful and unjust words: 
Americi terra vel America. But what makes this little 4to. of 
82 pp., 57 lines, n. d., printed in ali probability at Lyons by a 
printer witose name produces a strange effect when seen on an 
old book treating of Astronomical Science, La Place, is a 
collection of the four Navigationes of Americus Vespucius. 
This copy is in cent condition, which is more than 
can be said of the one in the Mazarine Library, which lacks 
half of the map. There is also a superior copy of the edition 
of Strasburg, 4to, 1509; and of the Ptolemy of 1525, with the 
map of the newly discovered Continent, drawn by the afore- 
sald Muller, W Muller or Hylacomylus, aad in which 

phy, then in common use, the word America is inserted 
for the first time, as and parcel of Ptolemy. We hope 
that the collection, which we are far from having sifted, also 
contains the Mundus novus (Augsb. 1504) and an Italian Zorzi’s 


tly contribute to our amusement, | Raccolia di Vicenea (1507). These, with three beautiful copies 
Were we to hear, for instance, that Sir Marmaduke Longpurse af Apianus (Lat. 1094, 14s dine 
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grams), and the rarissimo Pomponius Mela of 1498 (4to, 
Salmant), all of which are before us, give us the earl, 
graphical landmarks needed for a complete history of the 
iscovery of this continent. There are likewise original 
works in sufficient uumber on these shelves to prove that it 
‘was not until Vespucci had been twenty years in his grave 
that he was first accused of having arrogated the discovery 
of the world which, through the bold initiative of a German 
— and geographer whom he had never heard of, bears 
is name. Schoner, in a work published in 1533 (Opuse. 
Geogr.), and Servetus, the unfortunate free thinker burnt at 
the stake by Calvin, (in the Lyons edit. of Prolemy, 1535), it 
seems, originated this unjust charge which still bears so 
heavily upon the memory of the great Florentine navigator. 

We need mention the Latin translation (Milan, fol. 1508) of 
“the Voyage of the Portuguese in India, as well as in the 
West and North.” It is not equal, we confess, to the cop 
printed on vellum, which after belonging to Henry 
and his beloved mistress Diane de Poitiers, now adorns the 
Musée des Souverains at Paris, but we make bold to call it 
beautiful. So is the Polyglott Psalter of Genva bw 1516), 
celebrated for one of the earliest biographies of Columbus, 
given in a note to Psalm 19th; on the plea that Columbus 
was the elect of God to accomplish the prophecy mentioned 
in the lm,—so rare, probably from the fact that the Re- 
public ordered the books to be seized wherever found ; and the 

nd Third Letter of Cortes (Norimd. 1524) described in our 
ast. Close to the Gryneo-Hervagania collections (two copies, 
Basil, 1532 and Paris, 1582, original map, so rare,) we notice 
two copies of Eden’s translation of the Decades of Peter 
Martyr (Lond. 4to, 1555), an Apollonius (Antwerp, 1567, with 
its excellent map,) which bears the autograph of Zuinglius the 
Reformer, to whom it belonged. 

Next to a folio, which bears neither date nor place, entitled 
De Imago Mundi, and ascribed to Piet. Alyaco, which we 
suppose to be Pierre D’Ailly, the Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, although we do not see what the great Nominalist, 
who died in 1425, may have had to say on America, we find a 

ly number of Latin, Spanish, Tialian, Portuguese and 
rench works, some in their original vellum wrappers, printed 
before 1600, and well calculated to excite the envy of any in- 
telligent collector of books on America. The neat Gomara, 
of 1554, with maps; the Coimbra (1552-4, 6 vols. fol.) ; the Ve- 
netia (1578, 2 vols. 4to); and the Antwerp (1554, 8vo), editions 
of Castanheda’s History of the Discoveries of the Portuguese 
with its English translations (Lond. 4to, 1582); the Latin ver- 
sion of Frobisher’s voyage to Metra incognita (Norimb. 18mo, 
1580); an Italian Jovius (1566), and Latin Benzoni (Nov. ord. 
Genev. 12mo. 1578); an extremely fine Ramusio of 1588; 
Laudonniere or Basanier’s Histoire Notable de la Floride, (Paris, 
8vo, 1586); the most important and rare emery I Peru, by 
Fernandez (Sevilla, fol. 1571); the History of Columbus, by 
his son Feronand ( Venez. 12mo, 1571); the very scarce History 
of a voyage to Brazil, by ry h Rochelle, 8vo, plates, 
1578) ; two Las Casases (one in English, the first, Lond., 4to, 
1583, the other in Latin, Franckf., 1598); Schmidel’s Voyage 
(Norimb. 4:0, 1599), so scarce, and yet so well known under 
the name of the printer, Hulsius; and three works which we 
ropose to study out, and report thereon. They are severally 
fabelled : Nuovi avisi dell’ Indie, Venice, 12mo, 1562; De Orbis 
Situ, veg 1524; and Fumee, Histoire Générale des Indes 
Occidentales, Paris, 8vo, 1577; all three unknown to Brunet, 
Rich and Ternaux. 

Two strange volumes in German greatly exercised our cu- 
riosity. One is a thin 4to, beginning with the ae Hine 
Neiwe Zeitung, under the date of 1546, signed by one Eerchern 
von Riedlingen, and which seems to be a p of the 
Spanish or Portuguese discoveries. The other is a very early 
translation of the [talian collection of Voyages of 1507, called 
Cadamosto’s, Vespuccio’s, and inall manners possible, except 
one, which according to Humboldt, should be Zorzi’s. Our 
book is a folio, 2 cols., under the date of Nuremberg, 1508. 

There are some English books on the top shelf worth men- 
tioning we think. The translation from lost originals, for 
instance, known and so nly on after under the title of 
Frampton’s or Monardus’ Joyfvll Newes out of the newe founde 
Worlde (Lond., 4to, 1577), Linschoten’ Discowrs of Voyages into 
ye Haste and Weste Indies (Lond., fol., 1598, with the twelve 
maps; probably the finest copy in existence), and the English 
version of Thevet, (Lond., 4to, 1568). We need not add that 
the French original (Paris, sm. 4to, 1558) is not far from it. 

As to the original Hackluyt and De Bry, they are really 
sumptuous, and close in the grandest style the Ith cen- 
tury. The set of the Grands and Petits voyages of the first 
edition is of course complete; and swelled to twenty-six parts 
by the addition of the whole of the first volume of the second 
edition which, as every body knows, is the only one that con- 
tains the Appendix to ene It has also the extra map of 
Arabia, the double East-India maps so rare; duplicate frontis- 

ieces which are in themselves objects of art, and the two 

chi. The Grands Voyages average in this copy fourteen 
inches throughout, the margins are in proportion, the paper 
cream white, without the least scratch of any kind; the bind- 
ing full calf by Bedford. We have never seen, and we never 
may be so fortunate as to see, the De Bry which it costs an 
amateur of this city, we are told, thirty-four thousand dollars, 
gold, to perfect; but it can scarcely surpass this, a gem of the 
first water. 

Our readers will recollect that in this cursory and incom- 

lete recapitulation, we limited ourselves to the century which 
Followed the discovery of America. But the XVUth and 
XVIILIth centuries are still richer. 

To give an idea of the untold wealth of this princely collec- 
tion, which to the student of American History is invaluable, 
we cite as faithfully as the printer’s devil will allow us, some 
works and pa veloling to Virginia, published in the 
first half of the XVIIth century. From the following list, 
= one at all versed in American bibliography may judge 
of the rest. 


We omit about three columns of these Virginian illustra- 
tions, that State already claiming too much of our space. Yet 
we must make room for a citation from a book of “ Lawes, 
Diuine, Morall, and Martial,” for the use of the,Colony, pub- 
lished in 1612. The author of the article in question thus in- 


. 


troduces it. 
In the wars against the Indians, in Virginia, to guard 
against misconduct of the troops, it is provided, that “ Who- 


soever shall wilfully or negligently set fire to any Indian 
dwelling house, or Guioquiaek pase or temple, or upon any 
store-house, or er of graine, or provision of what quality 
soever, or disualedge, ransack or ill intreat the le of the 
Countrey, where any warre, or where through any marcir 
shall be made, shall be punished with death.” 

It is trae these laws were intended = for the protection 


Y| table of contents, of another pamphlet, affording a strange 


We notice ourselves also an extract from a title-page, or 


contrast with the actual occupations and operations of to- 
day. 
Also a Narration of the Countrey, within a few dayes 
journey of Virginia, West and by South, where people come to 
trade: being related to the Governour, Sir Wiliam Berckley, 
who is to go himselfe to discover it with 30 horse, and 50 foot, 
and other things needfull for his enterprize. 
The article, at once scholarly, discreet, and enthusias- 
tic, thus concludes : 
But all these rare books sink almost into insignificance 
by the side of three Smith’s History of Virginia. The editions 
of 1626 and 1682, especially in this condition, would adorn 
any library, whether public or private, we care not how rich 
and extensive. If according to Dibdin, Mr. Grenville’s copy 
“would throw a collector of travels into a succession of 
ecstacies,” we can scarcely realise what would be the effect 
of the one before us. It is, in the first place, one of the five 
lacge paper copies known. The Smith that appeared at the 
Hunter and at the Hibbert sales, are, we believe, the same; 
next, we notice the one in Eton College Library, which 
formerly belonged to King James I., then we have the Beck- 
ford Fonthill copy, presented by the “ bould Captaine” to the 
Duchess of Richmond, and the Grenville mentioned by Dib- 
din, which, we think, is in the’ British Museum. The copy 
before us has both the orizinal portraits with the counterfeits 
scarcely inferior to the genuine, and the map, with Smith’s 
own “pourtraict.” It is 13} by 8} inches in its original 
binding, a sort of green, smooth morocco, gilt, with very ar- 
tistic embossed sides, similar to the Groliers, and the arms of 
the old Earl of Warwick, one of the founders of Virginia, to 
whom it belonged. Who can surpass this gem of all gems? 
To the student of American History, the collection which 
we have attempted to describe is invaluable; and if we have 
gone so much into the details, it was for the purpose of con- 
veying to those who take an interest in the early annals of 
our country, the “ joyfvll newes,” that these books do exist 
and are in our midst. The bibliographer, however, who sees 
only in books their external condition, will find also much to 
admire. He may have seen many ofthe works mentioned, but 
either there was a leaf, a map or a plate wanting, the margins 
were probably cut close to the text, the paper was soiled, or 
the mites bad eaten holesin them. If, perchance, some were 
intact, their limited number only betrayed the dilapidated 
condition of the rest; but here, the case is different. All the 
books, without a single exception, are of the rarest editions, 
complete, milk white teeming with témoins. The collection, 
in our humble estimation has only one defect. Our readers 
will doubtless be glad to hear that we are so weak as to think 
that mene the modern, Capre, Bauzonnet, Niedree and 
Lortic, all four of Paris, are the only artists in the world who 
are Many A binding works of this superlative merit. Now, 
Riviere, ford and Hayday, great as may be their skill for 
good, durable, library bindings, were the only binders in- 
trusted with the vesting and adorning of these books. Be 
this as it may, such a library does the greatest honour to the 
bibliophile who collected it, to the city where it is located, 
and to the generous owner who delights in seeing others share 
his treasures and his joy ! 

————_e——_—_—_ 
THE ORLEANS WEDDING. 


Though we have already given a long account of the mar- 
riage of the Comte de Paris, on the 30th ult., the subjoined 


will serve to make the story complete, though they be some- 
what high-flown in style. — 

The wedding breakfast was laid out in a magnificent tent, 
or rather pavilion, erected by Mr. Benjamin Edgington, and 
forming a banqueting hall to the Palace, one hundred and 
forty feet in length. In this elegant apartment, lined with 
white and scarlet drapery, festooned with flowers, a table was 
spread for one hundred and forty guests, and never did a more 
— and beautiful sight greet the eye of the spectator. 

‘The Queen Marie Améiie sat in the centre, faced by the 
bride and the bridgroom, having on her right the Prince of 
Wales and his sister the Princess Louise of Hesse, and on the 
left the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg and the Princess of 
Wales. These were her Majesty’s immediate supporters. 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar and the Princess Augusta 
of Saxe Coburg, the Duc d’Aumale, and the Princess Mar- 

uerite, the hereditary Prince of Mecklenburg and Madame 

an de Weyer were seated next their Royal Highnesses. Op- 
posite were the Duc de Chartres and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, Prince Louis of Hesse and the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg, Prince Philippe of Wurtemberg and the Princess 
de Joinville, Prince Louis, the young Prince Augustus of Co- 
burg, and the cess Christine of Montpensier.—On the 
other side, next to the Princess of Wales sat the Prince de 
Joinville und the Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Duc de 
Montpensier and the Duchess de Chartres, Prince Philip of 
Coburg and the Princess Amelie de Montpensier, and oppo- 
site to them the Duke of Cambridge and the Duchess de 
Montpensier, Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg and the 
Princess de Salerno, the Duc de Nemours, and the Princess 
Amelie of Coburg—a galaxy of royalty and beauty never be- 
fore equalled at any banquet in Europe. 

The young Countess excited universal admiration by the 

and ease of her deportment under circumstances so 
novel. It need not be said how nobly the Princes of the House 
of Orleans discharge the duties of hospitality, nor that in 
=a a - and on such an occasion the feast went off right 
pleasantly. 

The banquet, it need not be said, was of a most recherche 
description, and could be equalled in excellence only by the 
elegance of its arrangement. The toilets of the ladies added 
greatly to the brilliant effect of the scene. The back ground 
being scarlet, the bright light colours in vogue gave to their 
wearers a contrast the effect of animated flowers. The Queen 
Marie Amélie wore a dress of pale lilac, approximating to 
gray, trimmed with white lace. The bride wore a dress of 
hte silk, trimmed with white lace, and a white lace shawl. 
The Princess of Wales wore a dress of pale blush pink. The 
Princess Alice wore lilac silk. The Duchess de Montpensier 
wore a dress of white and yellow striped silk, trimmed with 
black lace, essentially 8 ih in appearance. The Princess 
Mary of Cambridge wore a dress of pale salmon colour, in 
very small stripes. 

In the other toilets a light blue and white were the most 
prominent colours. 

The gentlemen were all in plain, morning dress, the English 
guests alone wearing their Orders. The Orleans yo! were 
conspicuous from the absence of all decorations, and every 


particulars, from the Morning Herald of the following day, | ®*8® 


———= 

It may be excusable here to mention that the bride presery, 
the charming outline of her mother’s noble features, soften | 
by the fairer complexion of her father. It may be added = 
more than one guest observed that had such a family been - 
England and on the throne, no Englishman could have found 
it in his breast to have parted with them. It was while such 
thoughts were passing in the minds of many that, surrounded 
by tried friends and the loving faces of her children and 
grandchildren, some of the latter dawning into manhoog 
while the younger ones, in the happiness of childhood cluster. 
ed by her side, the Queen Marie Amélie rose from her seat 
and in the midst of a hushed silence of deep, respectful atten 
tion, said in French: “ Let us drink in the name of the family 
to the health and happiness of the Count and Countess a 
Paris.” Then turning with a kind smite first to the Prince of 
Wales, and to the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, on either 
side, she touched first their glasses and then those of the 
Princess of Wales and the Princess Alice, saying as she gig 
so with a gracious smile that extended the favour to all 
around, “I welcome you on this happy occasion, and thank 
you cordially we I kind presence here.” The toast wag 
heartily responded to, followed by cries of “ Vive la Reing 
The Comte de Paris briefly returned thanks, and was jo}. 
lowed by the Duc de Nemours, who proposed a cheer for the 

oung Corntess, to which the guests heartily reciprocated, the 
rince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge setting a good 
English example. 
After a few minutes more of conversation the Queen rose 
from her seat, and leaning on the arm of the Prince of Wales 
and followed by the Princess of Wales, the Princess Mary’ 
the Prince of Saxe Weimar, and the rest of the royal pariy 
in her immediate vicinity, proceeded along the right side of 
the table, giving and receiving friendly greetings to the guests 
as she passed, until she was joined by the party of the bride 
and eae goa from the other side, when the united party 
proceeded amidst warm congratulations up the grand stair- 
case, by the right, through the corridor and the great hall to 
the reception room, where the Queen took her seat at a table 
her sons and daughters, with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, ranging themselves on either side; the visitors enter. 
ing and passing to offer their felicitations ; the company gene- 
rally engaged in pleasant conversation on what had passed; 
the bride meanwhile retiring to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for her departure. 
After a short interval, during which the cheering of the ele- 
gantly dressed assemblage without heightened the animation 
and pleasing excitement of the scene, the bride and bride- 
groom came forth into the front, followed by the Queen and 
all the members of their family, who stopped beneath the por- 
tico as they descended through the applauding throng to their 
carriage. The adieus were short, but of deep feeling ; and the 
return of the family party was noticeable from the deep re- 
verence, the affectionate sympathy, and the respectful though 
silent greeting of all present. , 
The guests soon after dispersed, and the spectators 
streamed across the park in joyous groups, for “all went 
merry as a marriage bell.” Bands of music, mimic artillery- 
men, school children, in loving remembrance of their kind 
patroness and a happy holiday, all rejoicing and wishing joy 
—that happy might be the bride such a sun had shone upon, 
and a a day without a cloud might herald in a life without 
a sigh. 
The Duc d’Aumale and the Queen Marie Amé'ie were 
among the last to quit the scene, the former in a drag with 
four horses driven by himself, the Queen in a close carriage 
accompanied by her grandchildren. It is needless to say she 
was everywhere greeted with loud cheers, as well in her pas- 
through the numerous asgemblage in the park as in the 
gaily decorated main street of Esher. 

The bridal presents from royal and noble friends were of a 
magnificent character. The Queen, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge, and many others, were 
munificent in their gifis; but among them possibly most 
valued was one from the Queen Amélie herself to the Count 
de Paris, which consisted of a white marble presse-papiére, 
containing an exquisite miniature of her Majesty on ivory, 
with gilt mouats, made by Leuchars, from Queen Amélie’s 
own designs. 





———_ 


“Per Sattum.”—From the theatre their Royal Highnesses 
drove at once to the Fitzwilliam Museum, where a ball was 
given in their honour. Among the leading members of the 
University there had been considerable division of opinion as 
to the propriety of devoting their grand Museum to such pur- 
poses as a ball, and a very clever paper a of the discus- 
sion had been put forward, it is said, by Professor Selwyn. Ina 
this the point was humorously canvassed whether it was in- 
tended that the Prince should take his degree per saltum; 
and in reply to the doubtings and questionings of an imagi- 
nary M.A. the Procancellarius was represented as saying,— 


Saltabimus omnes ; 
Orbis et uxor amans ardet inire choros. 


Further on the M.A. wishes to be informed what dance befits 
the character of so grave an institution :— 


Forsan Minuetta decora 
Hispana ducet cum gravitate choros. 


The response of the Procancellarius is more in accordance 
with the spirit of the external world invading the institu- 
tion :— 

Non ita—nam priscos redolet minis illa catones ; 

Nec os juvenes tarda chorea decet ; 

Hastati potius—Gyrusque, et Polka—supremus 

Sub matutina luce—Rogerus Eques. 
To the pamphlet was affixed the title “ Hospitium Saltato- 
rium,” and in consequence of this grave University joke the 
grand Museum, which forms one of the most imposing of the 
modern architectural decorations of Cambridge, has acquired 
the similar appellation ot “the dancing-booth.” The ball, 
nevertheless, was held, in spite of all the opposition and rail- 
lery brought to bear, and was attended with brilliant success. 
Upwards of a thousand persons were present, and the arrange 
ments were such as to exhibit the noble proportions of the 
building to the greatest advantage.— Visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Cambridge. 


Tue CanTass AFLoaT.—From the Senate-house after & 
short interval the Prince and Princess, with the Duke of 
Cambridge and their suite, proceeded to the hall of King’s 
College, where they were entertained at luncheon; and at 3 
orclock walked across the lawn of King’s to witness the displey 
which always possesses so great a charm—the procession 0 
boats. A marquee had been pitched at the end of the lawn, 
from which the Royal party were enabled to command a2 





admirable view of the proceedings, at the same time that any- 
thing like pressure was avoided. The spectators ‘ormed & 
line at either side of the river some distance back from 








of the of the salvages, but t without im 
priety oot Arana to pobre tye fio. officers who have 
of expeditions in the same State of Virginia, 


assumption of 9 state from which they have at present 


brink, and thus a clear avenue was kept ta see the boas 
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b 
whose efforts their relative precedence had been decided. 
Trinity Hall enjoys this F Awd the envied place of honour, and 
in compliment to the Princess the lines of the boat were 

‘cked out with a double row of white and red peonies, & 
thick cluster of which also concealed from view the distinctive 
emblem on the summit of the boat’s ensi The other 
poats, to the numbeg in all of 14, followed in single file at 
racing speed, and écventricities of various kinds showed 
themselves in their preparations. One, for instance, had a 
solemn-looking dog with proctorial bands sitting in the bow, 
with as grave an air as if responsible for the success of the 
demonstration. After all the boats had passed through Clare- 
pridge and the bridge above, they dropped down again one 
by one in the same order, and took up a position in front of 
the Princess’s marquee. Each as it did so shipped its oars and 
drew as close to its neighbour as possible, ti!l the whole ex- 
tended nearly across the river like a raft. This was a 
maneuvre requiring the utmost care, the boats having to be 
palanced with critical nicety ; but it was accomplished by the 
crews With apparent ease, and when massed together within 
such & narrow compass the combined effect of the flags fore 
and aft and of the distinctive colours in the dress of each of 
the eights was singularly bright and pleasing. At a given 

al the occupants of all the boats rose, and tossing their 
oars into the air like gigantic corn-stalks, cheered the Royal 
party to the very echo.— Ditto. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI’s Map.—We mentioned lately among 
our minor items the discovery of this treasure. A report of 
roceedings at a Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on 
the 26th ult., says that Mr. R. H. Major read an interesting 
paper “On a Mappemonde by Leonardo da Vinci, recently 
discovered among the Royal collections at Windsor Castle.” 
A from its connexion with the illustrious name of Da 
Vinci, the map cortained three claims to priority over all 
maps previously known, viz., it is the first containing the name 
of America; the first showing the severance of the New 
World from Asia, and of Cuba from Japan, in the belief of 
which Columbus died; and the first representing the ancient 
jdea of a great Southern Continent. The date due to the 
map, from the state of discovery which it represents, is 1512. 
Leonardo’s remarkable habit of writing from right to left, 
which Mr. Major feared might prevent his proving the map— 
which is written from left to right—to be Leonardo’s, was the 
very means of his bringing that proof to demonstration. He 
was also able to show that the map had a Vespucian origin, 
from its containing the repetition of a blunder in the use of 
the word Abatia for Babia de todos os Santos, that word being 
a translation of an error in printing the original Italian of 
Vespucci, where the word Babia was converted into Badia. 
Mr. Major further showed, with great ingenuity, a highl 
probable connexion between Leonardo da Vinci and Vespucci, 
through the medium of the Giocondi family, he having been 
four years engaged on the famous portrait of Mona Lisa 
Giocondi, while at the same time a Giocondi was sent from 
Lisbon to Seville by the King of Portugal, to seduce Vespucci 
from the service of Spain to that of Portugal; and in the fol- 
lowing year the narrative of his third voyage was translated 
into Latin by another Giocondi, the celebrated architect who 
built the bridge of Notre Dame at Paris. In tracing this 
connexion, Mr. Major was able to illustrate by a series of 
curious facts, the process by which the spurious name of 
America became first suggested, and afterwards adopted in 
rint by # small cluster of men, at the little town of St. Dié, 
Clenuiae, who acted under the — patronage of Réné; 
Second Duke of. Lorraine, and Titular King of Jerusalem 
and Sicily. Ms. Major closed with a short but eloquent sum- 
mary of the marvellous intellectual attainments of Leonardo 
da Vinci, the vastness and variety of which were accepted as 
warranting the boldness of his assertion, that for comprehen- 
sive and effective grasp of intellect, he stood absolutely un- 

rivalled among the sons of men. 





Mrton’s Hovuse.—We perceive that the premises, No: 17, 
Barbican, formerly occupied by Milton, will, in the course of a 
few days, be pulled down, together with several of the ad- 
joining houses, to make room for the Finsbury extension line 
of the Metropolitan Railway. The poet first went to reside 
there about the year 1644 or 1645, immediately after his re- 
conciliation with his first wife, Mary, daughter of Richard 
Powell, Esq., of Forest-hill, near Shotover, in Oxfordshire, 
whom he quarrelled with, and was for some time separated 
from, only a month after their marriage. He had previously 
lived in Aldersgate-street, where he kept a kind of academy 
for the instruction of youths in Greek, Latin, and other 
accomplishments; but, his household being about that period 
largely increfised (his father having come up to London to 
dwell with his-son after Reading had been taken by the 
Earl of Essex in April, 1643), and the whole of his wife’s 
family having found an asylum under Milton’s roof, in con- 
sequence of the sequestration of their property during the 
civil wars, the poet found himself under the necessity of 
taking a larger and more commodious place of residence for 
the accommodation of his numerous guests. He accordingly 
removed to the house now about to be destrcyed, but did 
not remain there very long; tor in the month of April, 1647, 
about which time his father died, and shortly before which 
his wife's relatives (the Powells) returned to their own family 
Mansion and estates, Milton retired to a much smaller 
dwelling in High Holborn, looking backwards on to Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields. The house in Barbican, which for some years 
past has been called Milton House, stands near Albion 
Chapel, and the materials, as well as those of the contiguous 
pas, will be sold by auction immediately after the 

wellings have been vacated by the inhabitants next week.— 
London Journal. 

Tue Kirxenny Cats.—I have often wondered why none 
of your correspondents who are natives of or residents in 
Kilkenny have tee you the real version of the tale of the 
Kilkenny cats. Ihave seen the subject frequently noticed in 
the columns of Notes and Queries, but I have never seen the 
following accurate version of the occurtence, which led to 
the generally-received and erroneous story of the Kilkenny 
cats. That story has been so long current that it has become a 
proverb—* as quarrelsome as the Kilkenny cats ”—t wo of the 
cats in which city are asserted to have fought so long and so 
furiously that naught was found of them but twotails! ‘This 
is manifestly an Irish exaggeration ; and when your readers 
shall have learned the true anecdote connected with the two 
cats they will understand Me hy | two tails were found, the 
unfortunate owners having n terror from the scene of 
their mutilation. [ am happy in being able to state that 
neither Ireland nor Kilkenny isat all disgraced by the occur- 
fence, which did take plore in Kilkenav, but which might 





their barrack-rooms two cats by their respective tails, and 
then to throw them face to face across the line 
for drying clothes. The cats naturally became infuriated, and 
scratch: 
one or both of them, and terminated their sufferings. The 
officers of the corps were ultimately made acquainted with 


end to them and to punish the offenders. In order to effect 
this purpose an officer was ordered to ins 
room daily, and to report to the commanding officer in what 
state he foundthe room. The cruel soldiers, determined not 


torture. 


nerally used 


each other inthe abdomen until death ensued to 


these barbarous acisof cruelty, and they resolved to put an 


t each barrack- 


to lose the daily torture of the wretched cats, generally em- 
ployed one of their comrades to watch the approach of the 
officer, in order that the cats might be liberated and take refuge 
in flight before the visit ofthe officer tothe scene of their 
On one occasion the “ look-out-man ” neglected: his 
duty, and the officer of the day was heard ascending the 
barrack-stairs while the cats were undergoing their customary 
torture. One of the troopers immediately seized a sword 
from the arm-rack, and with a single blow divided the tails 
of the two cats. The cats, of course, escaped through the 
open windows of the room, which was entered almost imme- 
diately afterwards by the officer, who inquired what was the 
cause of the two bleeding cats’ tails being suspended on the 
clothes line,and was told in reply that“ two cats had been fight- 
ing in the room; that it was found impossible to separate them; 
and that they fought so desperately thatthey had devoured 
each other up, with the exception of their two tails ;” which 


have deluded any person but a beery Prussian.—Notes and 
Queries. 
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PROBLEM, No. 806.—By Herr John, of Lemberg. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 805. 


White. Black. 
1. Q to K R square 1. P, or K, tks B¥ 
2. Rto Kt’s 5 2. Any move. 


8. Qto Q R8, or Q 5, mates. 
* If, instead, Black move a Kt, White plays 2 R to Q Kt 2, and 
then mates with Q, either at Q R 8 or K square. 





UNSINKABLE Suips.—At the last meeting of the British 
Association, Admiral Belcher submitted a curious plan for 
rendering ships unsinkable. 
“The pneumatic trough had suggested to his mind the pro- 
priety of close ceiling the holds, or under-planking the hold- 
beams, and saving those spaces between them for the storage 
of light dry-goods above that deck (which was aed lost), 
and placing loose planks (indeed, as we were in the habit of 
hatching many of ‘our brigs of 386 tons and under) as a tem- 
porary deck. Now, in the event of a den us leak, or even 
a large hole being stove in the bows or bottom of a ship, he 
proposed securing the hatches from beneath to hatches above, 
screwed firmly in opposition to each other, and filled in by 
pitch from the upper or open hatch. Now, it would be appa- 
rent that if the ship was air-tight, the water could only enter 
so long as the air was compressible, and by inverting the 
pump-boxes and rendering them air-pumps, the leak would 
not only be stopped, but, by the continued action of the air, it 
would be expelled by the very orifice by which it entered. 
Therefore, the customary and continued labour and wear of 
the powers of the crew would not be required to such an ex- 
tent, if at all, when once the necessary quantity of air had 
been forced in.” 
He proposed to use iron plates forming air-tight cellular 
vessels, and thought that a vessel constructed in his mode, 
even if run over by aram, would not sink, but come up on 
the other side. 
Toms or Uco Fosco.o, anp IraLians or Lonpon.—On 
the 22nd ult.,an interesting ceremony was performed at Chis- 
well Churchyard, by the Italians of London. It will be re- 
membered that when General Garibaldi was in London, 
amongst other places visited by him was the tomb of the great 
Italian poet and patriot, Ugo Foscolo, and that on that occa- 
sion he expressed a wish that a wreath of laurel should be 
placed on the tomb, and at the same time sug, as an in- 
scription the following :—“ Ai generosi giusta di gloria dispen- 
siera e morte. Foscolo 4~ eri.” Jn accordance with the 
desire of the General, the Italian Committee got prepared a 
well-designed bronze metal wreath, with the above inscription 
very tastefully wrought on the bow which is supposed to tie 
the wreath together, the whote being the production of Mr. 
‘Thurkle, the same person who made the swords which were 
<r to the General and his son Menotti at the Crystal 
a 


The Italian Committee during the week issued notices 
calling ther the Italians of London to assist at the cere- 
mony Of depositing the wreath, and on the 22d a large num- 
ber of by oa br well as several English Jadies and gentlemen, 
amongst the latter of whom was Mr. Gladstone, assembled 
round Ugo Foscolo’s tomb in Chiswell Churchyard. At half- 
past one o’clock, Signor Serena, amidst a solemn silence, placed 

which or Rossini, the se- 








have occurred in in the kno 
During th rbalion which oocared in tray, in 1709 (or 


eee’ fy 


may have satisfied Captain Schuramelkettel, but would not |< 


f t fill sometimes | may be in 1803) Kilkenny was garrisoned by a ment of | impressive address on the life of Ugo Foscolo, in the course of 
as they OPP ote _— penny een mar gs cp Bate soldiers, whose custom it was to tie together in one of | which he dwelt in glowing po on the poet’s many good 


qualities and the sincere and fervent attachment he always 
bore to the cause of Italian freedom. After the address, Miss 
Berni, daughter of Mr. Berni, of the Strand, placed flowers on 
the tomb, which was the occasion of Signor Rossini making 
an appropriate speech, and which brought the ceremony to a 
conclusion. No doubt this will be a gratifying piece of intel- 
ligence to General Garibaldi in his sea-girt home.—Hnglish 
paper. 





How tae Duke Siept.—Mr. Hayward, who has edited 


the Diaries of a Lady of Quality, in allusion to ability to snatch 
sleep at will, says that it is beg ape to be & great comman- 
der, or even a truly great man 

for without it both mind and 


n any line, without this power; 


ly will prove unequal toa 
strain. There are two instances of its display by the Duke 
not generally known, and resting on the best authority. On 
arriving personally before St. Sebastian, he was informed that 
the breaching batteries would not open for two hours. “Then,” 
said he, turning to his aide-de-camp, “the best thing we can 
do, Burghersh, is to go to sleep.” He got off his horse, slipped 
into a trench, sate down with his back against one side, and 
was fast asleep in a moment. Lord Burghersh (the late Earl 
of Westmoreland) did the same. 

The other occasion was when, having endured great fatigue, 
the Duke had_ gone to sleep in his tent, after giving strict or- 
ders not to bedisturbed. An officer camein from the rear-guard 
—the army was in retreat—to say that the enemy were close 
at hand. The aide-de-camp on duty thought the contemplated 
emergency had arrived, and woke the Duke. “Send the man 
ia.” He entered. “You have been hotly pursued the whole 
day.” “Yes, my lord.” “Are the troops much tired?” 
“ Dead beat, my lord.” “Then the French must be dead beat, 
teo—they won't attack to-night. That will do.” Before the 
officer and aide-de-camp were well out of the tent, he was fast 
asleep again. 
Tue ScaLta aT CaTTaro.—The Scala Proper consists of 
seventy-three zigzags,  pacnelly well made, smooth, tolerabl 
wide, and ed at all the angles by a parapet. It is as safe 
as Rotten Row ; but it is certainly one of the most remarkable 
roads ever made, and an immense credit to Austria. Other 
zigzagged roads may have been made on almost equally 
severe mountain sides, but probably the Scala of Cattaro ex- 
ceeds them all, not merely in the steepness or perpendicular 
nature of the mountains, but chiefly in the narrownesss of 
the plane on which it rises, which gives it a claim far be- 
yond any other to the name of ladder. For example, 
the zigzags on the Italian side of the St. Gothard 
Pass, descending for a considerable 
one zigzag almost directly above the other will in 
some measure explain this, when contrasted with those 
on the same side of the Splugen Pass, which wind overa 
large space of rock, and can be seen from the highest of all, 
more like the windings of ribbon than the rungs ofa ladder. 
Such is the appearance of the Ladder of Cattaro. Passing as 
it does behind the fortress, the traveller is enabled to see the 
almost entire separation of the Cattaro rock from the moun- 
tain cliff, for he rides in between them. And, by the time he 
is nearly at the top of the Scala, he is actually and literally, 
looking down, not only into the fortress, but into the very 
streets of Cattaro at his feet, in which the passengers appear 
like the tiniest black dots or specks. In fact, it has quite the 
feeling of ascending the loftiest tower in the world, and looking 
out from the perpendicular depths below. 

It took an hour and a half on horseback to climb this ladder, 
and then the road went winding among the crags for another 
hour, and the travellers were in Montenegro.—Lady 
Strangford. 
Derby, OAKs, AND A BRIDE IN ONE WEEK.—In 1824, 
Robinson, the jockey, made a wager (in’ which he obtained 
good long odds) that he would, in that year, and in the week, 
win the Derby and Oaks races, and also get married !— 
—all three somewhat problematical occurrences, the chances 
of success as regards the first two events being a matter de- 
termined by a mathematical calculation, and the latter, we 
presume, being almost reduced to a certainty beforehand by 
previous courtship. Of course the chances were in favour of 
those who laid odds; but on this occasion the odds were 
floored, for Robinson won the Derby on Cedric, the Oaks on 
Cobweb, and his wife—no, what we mean to say is, and he 
omy got married within the week.—Horse-racing ; its History, 





space with 








SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—It is said that ‘ Gladstone,” 
winner of the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot last year, 
and supposed to be now the property of Mr. Bright, was 
drugged on his last appearance in public for the £6 Borough 
Handicap Sweepstakes. Some very unpleasant correspon- 
dence has since taken place regarding the ownership of this 
celebrated but uncertain horse, nor has it yet been determined 
to which party he will ultimately be transferred. We may 
state, however, as positive that he is now engaged in the 
“ South Lancashire Consolation Stakes,” and that he is to be 
struck out of all his Oxford engagements.— The Ovl. 





Court anD Camp.—A German journal relates the follow- 
ing :—“ About a year ago, at Potsdam, the Prince Reyal had 
invited to dinner the corps of officers, without including his 
cousin Prince Frederic Charles. The latter, in order to re- 
venge himself for the slight, caused the genérale to be beaten 
just at the moment when the party were about to sit down at 
a and all the officers, including the Prince Royal as gene- 
ral of divison, were obliged to leave the smoking dishes and 
hasten to the place of muster. This trick was the cause of 
ceed Frederic-Charles being excluded from Court for six 
months. 


Tue GroTesqgvuE IN ScuLPTURE.—A humorous model for a 
fountain statue has been designed by a Hanoverian sculptor, 
Herr Rosenthal, representing a monkey holding a champagne 
bottle, of which he has imprudently drawn the cork with his 
teeth, and the contents of which he vainly endeavuurs to stop 
with his fingers. The champagne is represented by the dif- 
ferent rays of the fountain bursting out in all directions. 





A Great Biast.—An enormous blast has been made by 
the contractors under the Tyne Improvement Commissioners 
at the Trow Rocks, South Shields. 2,400lb. of gunpowder 
were used ; and it is estimated that 20,000 tons of rocks were 
dislodged. Immense fissures were rent in the rock, and h 
masses of stone, many tons in weight, were tumbled over 
all directions. 


A Last Witt AND TrsTaMENT.—On the person of'one of 
the Yankees killed in the fight at the Yellow Tavern was. 
found a bit of paper twisted in the button hole of his jacket. 
It was a wretched scrawl, evidently written after his 
fall, and while death was putting film im his eyes. It com- 








the wreath on the after 
exvtary of the Trnllon Goegunitioe; daliveeed om eloquent end 


menced, at John Wilheimer, @ New York Cavalry, i 
am shot dying. Whoever finds me send this to Sarah 
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THE ALBION. 








Wilb Brooklyn Post Office, New. York. She ia my-sis- 
won oes in the country, Ob, my poor sister! do 
not break your heart; but lam shot throug . the breast and 
d an Shey Pave. gone and leftme, hover’ Pan Mite 
hat followed in this h is obliterated by blood. The 
next sentence reads, “ Write to Conrad Vitmere, of our com- 
pany; he owes me fifty dollars, which he will pay you. Ob, 
my dear sister. farewell.” The paper was taken from the 
body, and has been forwarded North by flag of truce.—Rich- 
mond Dispatch. 
= : EE 
ComForT For THE Batp.—Dr. B. CO. Perry, dermato- 
of No. 49 Bond street, has received the following 
te to his talent from Rev. D. C. Van Norman, of the Van 
Norman Institute. Dr. Perry thinks it will be of interest to 
ry Pos lia We agree with him, and therefore give 
pace: ' 
‘ New York, December 30th, 1868, 
. Dr. B.C. Perry: 


“Dear Sir: Accept this spontaneous expression of my 
thanks for your parvallonny suaneniee: treatment of my hair. 
—From a state of incipient baldness, my head is now clothed 
with a thick and healthful growth of hair. Why this im- 
portant ay of therapeutics receives so little attention from 
the medical profession is to me unaccountable.—The number- 
less deleterious nostrums advertised for the hair furnish proof 
direct that baldness is an evil greatly deprecated. I say dele- 
terious nostrums advisedly, as the result of sad experience.— 
Should you succced—and i think you cannot fail—in rescu- 
ing pe bamee sree from this one ~ hitherto unop- 
posed, reign of charlatanry, you w en to rank amo 
the benefactors of our race. 4 

With great respect, yours, very truly, 

D. C. Van Norman. 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 
60 East 34ru StreET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzign Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 


Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Per Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cznrs per Bortzz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% CENTS PER BoTTLe. 


Suoce off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
Qa, where. 

= ~\ if your druggist has not these articles, rakE NO 
os OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUGE 
>, 115 CHAMBERS STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 
T THE NEW DRY GOODS HOUSE, 


167 BROADWAY, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, 
By J. and C. JOHNSTON, long connected with 
Ubsdell & Peirson, 
(who recently retired), 
will be offered this week very cheap 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
SUMMBR GOODS, 
In Grenadines, Printed Organdies, Jaconets, 
Poplins, Alpacas, Travelling Goods, Bareges, 
Mourning Goods, and Two Yards Wide Black Grenadine 
for Shawls and Dresses, 
Summer Hosiery at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
English and German Half Hose Very Cheap. 
LADIES’, GENTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
SILK AND MERINO VESTS AND Drawers, Best Makes.} 
Gloves and Lace Mits in Great Variety. 
DOMESTICS, 


rchased when gold was only 146 premium. New York Mills, 
Tnentie, Williamsville, Masonville. 


The Celebrated Cape May Bathing Towels. 
Real Barnsley Towels. 
Power Loom Damasks and the Duplex Elliptic Hose Skirts. 
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THH SINGER SHWING MACHINES. 


ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and |’ 


many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 


forth. Noother Family Sewing Machine hasso much capacity 


the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 


SSN 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


LETT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast gain-| Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the 
wt me en healthy beverage in the world. : — 


Michigan. 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of | “tangle & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale @& 
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June 25: 


=== 
READ THIS! ; 
OOFFEE! OOFFHH!! COFFEH!!! 





It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 


Bishop Baker, and the most distinguislted Clergymen and 
cheapest and most beautiful of all Family Sewing Machines yet professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 


offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so |—®24 most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§, 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N. Y. Sold at wholesale - 
, 


also by the following agencies: 


Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St, Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio, 


Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, dianapolis 
> 


Francis H. Perry, Providence. Indiana. 
Hoetich d:Molan, Pilla: Pa. Hargen, Bappi 

eflic! olan, ington 
for a great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and | 4. a Colter & Co, Cincinnati, 0. Madison, Pie & 


H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
Co, 


Gordon McMillan & Co, Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana, 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make jend, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa, 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J, & J. W. Bunn,Spring#leld Ut 


t reliabl d t di da | McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alto 
our Family Sewing Machine mos e, and most durable, an eo Callender, Buffalo, ae D ts 


most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter-|1 _D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo 


Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, ‘ 
, C. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 

Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa, 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
J. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis, 


0. é 
Norton &Sharpe,Lexington Ky. Alexander&M‘Conville,Steuben- 


ville, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in New York City. 








are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 
The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 


workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
as a spacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 
It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 
It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 
The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
necdles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 
Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANWFACIURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 


ARTICLES 
THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles, designed for the best family trade. 
They are strictly wholesome, and put up good weight. A fair trial 
will satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in producing 
the desired results, as well as economy in their use. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 

A new and popular articls for the saving of labour and expense, 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit so 
extensive a circulation, in such ashort time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s Soap, for while it excels in mitigating the 
toils and expense in Washing Clothing, Scrubbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Wallis, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for itself—try it. 

Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 
The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muelina, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a splendid Blue Writing Ink; hence the Ladies can 
give delicacy to the , a of their Correspondence, as well 
as their Muslins and es. 








BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION, 


316 mt Street, London, 

Offices, { 65 W Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus. .........0......+++++ «$3,160,000 
Losses already paid.................+++++++%;000,000 
Annual Income..... saahaashoonacrne ranean 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the | Other places. 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


All the best class grocers have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that they 
make a larger Le but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 
reference, and the grocer’s business to furnish goods bearing the 
best Reputation. articles bearing tue name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer 
350 WASHINGTON STREET, Cor. Franklin, N. Y. 
Sold in St. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 
Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N. Herrick; in 
Detroit by L. J. Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ‘TAB. 
yong mek rhe aga 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 
Broadway, New York, and 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 


dye 
: Silk, Woolen, and Fancy 





HOY T’sS 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to restore faded and gray 


the hair in the natural and life appearance 


used as easily as any article o ilet, in its benefi 


not detect its use; in the ee gow fed its application, it 
the 
effects on the h as well as the 


propaisson HOYT'S MINNEHAHA HAIN GLOSS, 


riginal col Superior to d d — = a ° 

t+) colour. iu or es and ev other preparation for ® 

ps y eit gives instead of forlgiLK DRESSES AND.GARMENTS CLEANSED 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 


hair. It makes the hair | teturned 
soft and silky, Prevents it from falling out, removes all its impuri-| New York 
ties, and ly overcomes the bad effects of the previous use ot 


of every descri in the piece or in the garment. Their su 

for wighe of going” il 

Ratios’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
own. 


SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 

Shawls dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds 

of pth grace! &c., cleansed or sedyee Goods received and 
y epee, The have but one office 


have no office in the city of Brook! 
NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John at. N.Y 


ORNS, BUNIONS, CLUB, AND INVERTED NAILS, AND 
C all DISE } 
y 








BAGGAGE CHECKED T 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Central R. BR. of New Jersey. 
VIA 
ALLENTOWN & HARRISBURG. 


But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICAGO 
n CINCINNATI. be 


TWO HOURS SAVED !. 
To Chicago, Cincinnati or St. Louis. 

On and after Dec. 14, 1863, ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
TRAIN leaves N. Y. — [Sundays Excepted], from foot of 
COURTLANDT STREET, at 7 Ow P. M.—via 
Central Railroad of N. Jersey, 
ALLENTOWN and HARRISBURG, 

For Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis and all Points 
WEST, NORTH-WEsT, and SOUTH-WEST. 

New and Magnificent SLEEPING CARS through from Jersey 
City to Pittsburg. 

OUGH to Principal Points WEST. 
TIME THE QUICKEST, AND FARE ALWAYS AS LOW 


As by any other Route. 
For Tickets and further information, apply at the office of the 
CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JERSEY, at the 


Foot Courtiandt St., N. W. 
At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 
No. 1 Astor House, 


At the office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 
R. R., 271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels, 


H. P. BALDWIN, 
Gen’l Ticket Agent Central R. R. of N. J. 
ffice, 69 Wall Street, New York. 
FREIGHT AND TICKET OFFICE 
VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
OR 
NHW YORE AND EBRISB 
AND 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 
TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


FOR TICKETS and general information respecting rates of pas- 
e, different routes, and for freight contracts, call at the 
GENERAL AGENCY, No. 279 Broapwar (opposite Stewart’s). 


EDWARD P. BACH, 
GENERAL AGENT 


RAITLL WAY. 








oe 


Possesget trains leave as follows, viz. : 

7.00 A.M., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

7.00 A.M., EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
8.30 A.M., MILK, daily, for Otisville. 

10.00 A.M , MAIL, for Buffalo. F 

00 P.M., WAY, for Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 

.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRESS—Saturdays and Sundays except- 
ed—for Dunkirk, Buffalo, &c. 

6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
ter, Canandaigua, &c. On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 


only. r 
8,00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 


CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 
Company (Limited), 

Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Hatrsurton, M.P., CHArRMAN, 
OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 
the Freehold, 

300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborougk 
access, to which by way of the States, and Canadian Government 
Colonization , a8 well as by a splendid water communica 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of unsettled country in 
any part of America, . 

Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 
Apply to ¥F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 
Duke Street Torovte. 


CHARLES PFAFF’S 














RESTAURANT, 








curl ASES OF THE FEET. gncoessfully and satisfacto- 647 Broadway, N. Y. - 
bee tt I PRR AL BOL DURING treated by IELD & WESTERVEL Chiropodists LUXURIANT HAIR FOR ALL 
chang ht and red hair to beautiful b ee of twenty-five years practical experience. The h t testimon- 
eo NEY T'S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER given from the Medical Department and others. Charges | Bogle’s Hyperion Fiuid............... Restores and Dresses Hair. 
parts beauty to the complexi to the skin, and | ™oderate and uniform. Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye.............cseseeees Best in the World. 
pes Thtulness of nt ae rary = hes - Offices,—852 BROADWAY Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work..............: .New Improvements. 
preserves you a ce. foie srerviere pes ; Between bth and 14th Streets, and Surpass all others. Cheapest, best and 14 reliable. Try! Be 
2 WILLIAM convinced. W. ' 
10 Place, New York. : _ 208 Washington street, Boston. 


Corner of Exchange Place. 


